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HISPANICS ACCESS TO HIGHER EDUCATION 



THURSDAY. SEPTEMBER 16, I982 

IHquse OF Represeot 

Subcommittee on Postsecokdary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labo^ 

Washington, D.C, 
Tiie subcomrnittee met^ pursuant to call, at 9:40 a.m., in room 
2257, RaYbUni_Hpus^^ Hon. Paul Simon (chairman 

of ±he subcommittee) presiding. 
Member preset 

Also Present: Representatives Corrkda and Martinez. _ _ 

Staff present: William A. Blakey, counsel; Lisa Phillips, majority 
staff assistant; Betsy Brand, minority legislative associate; and 
Gilda Terrazas, subcommittee fellow. - 

Mr. Simon. The Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education will 
cbrne to order. _ - _ _ 

We are holding Jiearings today for _the first time on a problem 
that is not one which is likely to erupt iri headlines, it is the ques- 
tion of Hispanics in higher education. 

In the State of Illinois, we have, roughly, 506,000 people of His- 
panic background,^ __andi incident_ajly,_ more Spanish-speaking 
people — 1 see at least one iilinois citizen out there — I think I am 
correct in saying we have more Spariish-spieakirig people in the 
State of iilinois than has the State of New Mexico. : _ 

However, it is a problem that tends to be ignored. For example, 
in my rural, southern Illinois District, there are virtualjyi no His- 
panics. They live in certain pockets in the State, and the higher 
education communities have not paid that much attention to the 
problem^ — 

I cite Illinois, not to pick on Illinois, but to suggest that Illinois is 
probably fairly typical: 

Some action was taken hack some years ago when I was Lieuten- 
ant Governor: But there has not been much attention given to the 
problem. 

Of the 50 percent of Hispanics who finished: their high school 
education— incidentally, this is the highest dropout, rate of any 
ethnic group in the United States^ and is lanpther indication of the 
problem that has to be addressed — 19 percent go on to enroll in 
postsecondary institutions. i_ _ 

The enrollment of these students who do enter higher education 
is dispropolrtionately weig^^^ cdlkges, with 

very little transition into 4-year colleges and graduate schools. ____ 

Hispanics representation remains high in the social sciences and 
nontechnological fields. Poor recruitment in professions, law, and 

(1) 
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medicine, prevail. That is basically the situatibri._I. am 

with any program. We are here, i think, No: 1, to call attention to 

the problem. _ J : _: 

-No 2^ we want to hear if there are ways thct we .can deal more 
' effectively withth^eprby _a re -proud of j)ur Hisplanic^Ameri^ 

cans and the contribution they make, not least,^ the contribution 
they make to the U .S^ Congress. But that cbhtribution cpuid be a 
greater contribution to our society if more, had the opportunity to 
take full advantage bf their potential in the field of higher educa- 
tion. 

With those general remarks, I am going to ask my colleague, Bal- 
tasar Corrada, if he wishes to ^dd anything at this point. 

Mr. Corrada. Thank you, Mr. Chairman^ 

I appreciate very much, as a member of the full Education and 
Labor Comrnittee, being able to participate in this hearing with 
you, and I would like to commend my ^ood friend and c^^^ 
from Illinois for holding these hearings today, and for the interest 
he has always shown in the Hispanic cbMmunity^ 
- As these hearings will show, Hispanjc studen^ts, both here and in 
Pue rtb Ri cbj^ lexpe Hence ^ yeryz pecu liar typ^ of <liff ic 11 Ity iii e h ter- 
ing the postsecondary education field. This problem of access to 
higher educatibn will be yie Jfecu^ morning, 
and as a member of the Education and tabor Committee, I am de- 
1 igh ted to be ab le to j bin th i s pari el th r biighou t th e discussion . 

This year, Mr. Chairman, as part of the National Hispanic Heri- 
tage Week, the Cdrigressibrial Hispariic Caucus hias been holding a 
series of symposiums on various topics of interest to the Hispanic 
community. 

For 2 days, we hosted a group of very distinguished panelists to 
discuss such items as immigration, employment, housing, technol- 
ogy, the. Hispanic consumer market, arid yotiri^ to ri£urie_a_f^_Wi__ 

And of course, a panel on education in which you participated 
yesterday. ^ 

While all of us in this room are critical regarding the well-being 
bf _ou r j)bpu 1 atibri , i t is my bel ie f th at ri bth i rig is so i riipbrtari t to th ie 
individual as education, for education is the building block from 
which each of Us launches his or her own career and the resource 
we use to achieve competence and excellence ariibng our peers. . _ 

Federal educati^ spending is a small part of the Nation's total 
educatibn budget— 13.7 percerit of funds for higher educatiori, 8.5 
for^ elementary and secondary programs: . ^ 
_ 1 > _ th^e se funds _a re __extrem eiy_ i mpbrtan t in add ressi rig un m et 
needs and initiating new efforts to assure equal educational oppor-^- 
turiity for bur children. These are the effbrts, such as education for 
the disadvantaged, the handicapped, bilingual education, migrant 
programs, and, of course. Pell grants, guaranteed student loan pro- 
grams, work study programs, national direct student loan PTp- 
grams, SEOG, which will bear the brunt of reduction in Federal 
funding, j _ _ :_ i : __i 

I want to commend the chairman,^ by the way, for the tremen- 
dbus__and cburageou& battle iri: whiclv we haye erigaged with the 
chairman's leadership in the Education and Labor Committee. 

He is also a member of the House Budget Committee. We have 
had to be engaged in a tremendous battle for the last 2 years to 
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protect as. much an we can of these important program^ — and may 
L..s^»iMtlv a conside^^ degree of siiccess, vis-a-vis the original 
proposals for deep reductions, in many of these programs. 

Federal interveritibh in these programs was riot initiated by 
whim of Congress. These efforts were created in direct response to 
a nationally recognized flaw in the local- and State-directed educa- 
tional policy. 

There is no reason, then, to now turn our backs on these special 
interests which the special interests seinsh jDeople, but 

the special interests of the children and the youngsters of * our 
Nation, simply because the budget must be reduced. 

The needs which existed last year are still here today, and will 
continue to exist tomorrow, • 
^No amount ^of myth making about the Government role of the 
Federal Government ia the area of education will dismiss the reali- 
ty that witnout Federal assis would riot receive 
the kiad of edticational services they do today; 

_ Chilidreh with limited English-sp^^^ would learn Eng- 

lish less quickly. Handicapped children would find their education- 
al needs unmet arid many children desiririg a chance to improve 
their lives by achieving a college education would find that they 
could not afford one. 

Federal education programs help all these children receive edu- 
cational benefits that thay may not otherwise get. This, in my opin- 
ion, is a sou nd , reasonable n a tional i ny es t m e ri t lan d I look forward 
to hearing the testimony to be provided in this hearing to obtain 
addiUonal data and facts that will help the Educatibri arid Labor 
Committee in J:he future in continuing to protect :hese programs, 
arid see how Federal policy can be shaped so that it will always 
answer and respond to the needs and aspirations for betttr educa- 
tibrial services of the Hispanic community at large. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your generosHy in providing me 
this. time. 

Mr. Simon. We than^^ only for your statement, but for 

the contribution you have made. 

Our first witness is the chair man of the Cqnimittee qri Aj^ricUl- 
ture of the House of Representatives: He can correct me if i^m 
"^ron^ in this^ but I believe I am correct in saying he is the first 
Hispanic person to serve as chairman of ^ major committee in the 
Hbuse bf Representatives, the Honorable Kika de la Garza. 

We also have with us our colleaguo from New York who has not 
been here Ibng enough to become chairman of any major commit- 
tee, the Honorable Robert Garcia. 

Let me again say this House can be proud to have Kika de la 
Garza as chairrhan of the House Committee on Agriculture. He 
makes a significant contribution there. 

STATKMKNT OF HON. E "KIKA" de la GARZA, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Mr^ DE M^' Garza. Thank ypu very much, Mr. Chairman, 
i appreciate your kind personal words. 
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Mr. Chairniuri, and members of the committeie, on behalf of my 
constituents, 1 would like to^thank you for your effdrts to rnaiiitaih 
the student financial aid programs. - '1 _ 1 

Many of the yoiing people in south Texas would not have: the op- 
portunity to receive a college education-if it were not for the assist- 
ance • the^ ^recfive from the Federal Government in the form of 
loans and grants: 

i: Jf tbe administration's j>rbposalsjTor Pe^^^ grants and guarantee^ 
student loans had been adopted, many of my constituents would 
haye been forced to give up hope of a cdU 

the committee for its leadership in opposition to the proposed cuts. 
And. you, Mr. Chairman, for your personal leadership in that en- 
deavor. 

The statistics on the percentage of Hispanic and other minority 
youth in higher education is frightening to anyone concerned with 
the health ^f-our economy in ihe years- to come: O^r economy is at 
a: crossroad. If we act sopn^ SO x^^^ the history books, 

may refer to the last quarter of the 2dth century as the time of the 
technological revolution.^ fail to act, tlie historians, m refer 

to this time as the decline of the West and the rise of the East. 

One c arinpt_ pi c k ia p a newspaper or ge n era! inte res t magazi lie 
without reading about the new technology signaling the end of the 
industrial revolution: Computers, microprbci^ssors, silicon chips, ro- 
botics and biotechnology, to name just a few of the things which 
are transforming the economy and society. . - ,^ 

The same newspapers and magazines regularly report on Japan's 
latest advance in the same technologies.;iFrom a different5ectioii_of 
the paper, the help- wanted ads, one realizes that_ there is a ^reat 
demand for people with skills and knowledge of the new technol- 
o^ 1 _ _i _:_ _ : „ 1 : _ _ _J . i 

it i^ vital that our colleges and universities provide the economy 
with a sufficiently large arid suf fi skillehd l^bbr force if the 
economy is to prosper. The United States will simply not be able 
compete in the iriterhatibrial marketplace without an educated 
labor force. _ 

Based on the Administration's efforts to cut Federal aid to educa- 
tion, it apparently has not realized that the industrial re vol utio^^^ 
over^ and that this change has had a major impact on society's 
heeds. _^ ^ L _ 1 J i_ 

During the industrial revolution, our • society did not need a 
highly skilled and e^^ labor force, mbst pebple could learri the 

necessary skill on the job. 

liicreasingly, hbwever, bne must have knowledge and skills 
which cannot be taught on the job in order to com piete in the labor 
pool. If the administration recognized tl^e change^ it would realize 
that cutting a_id_ to edu^ is not only counterproductive, but 

threatens our economic future: 

W hi 1 e bur soci e ty ' s willi ngriess t b in ves t in ed u cation can no t 
insure a prosperous fpture, lack of such investment will end many 
of the hopes we have for the future. 

The most cursory examination of demographic trends in the 
United States^will provide the necessary evidence to justify at least 
one area in which a strong Federal commitment to higher educa- 
tion is called for: 
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: Hispanics presently, comprise. 20 percent of the school-age popula- 
tion in the United States, Up from 11 percent only 10 j^ears ago. 
Thej percentage will continue to grow. Eight percent of college-age 
youth are Hispanic, yet they receive only 2.1 percent of bachelor 
level degrees of 1.2 percent of doctoral degrees. 

Unless we- conijtnit ourselves to increasing the number of His- 
panic and other miinority youth receiving a higher education, we 
risk the development of a polarized society Unable to meet its needs 
for a skilled and educated work force. 

is estimated that in the near future, blacks^ Hisiianics and 
other minority groups will comprise at least-50 percent of the stu- 
dents at the el^entary and secondary level. It Js these very 
ypungsters who are our hope for the future. They are the raw ma- 
terial of our future prosperity. It Is imperative that we invest in 
their education. 

Mr: Chairman, the subcommittee is to be commended for its ef- 
forts today. There are so many facets to this problem, and i have 
touched on only one, I have so maiiy personal experiences Lcguld 
share with you, but I v/iU not yield to the temptation, for I am sure 
the assembled panelists have many ideas they wish to present .to 
the committee, so I will not take any more of your time, except 
that you can be sure of my future support in any initiatives J:he 
subcommittee may take for giving Hispanic and other minority 
youth an xjpportunity to avail themselves of the higher learning 
which will allow them to play an important, necessary, justified 
role in our society and economy. 

I thank ^ou, Mr. Chairman. ^ 

Mr: Simon: We thank you very mUch. We would like to hear 
those personal stories. I am sure it would add to and be a fascinat- 
ing: part of our testimony, this rribrnihg. i __ _ 
i_The one question I will be addressing to all witnesses is. Is there 
anything specific that we ought to be doing beyond the Pgll grants, 
t]?e traditional student assistance programs, to encourage Hispanic 
young people to take advantage of educational opportunity? 
1 Mr. bE i^ Garza, Money is the No. 1 deterrent, Mr. Chairman, 
so we must continuejn that area. 

PMreach— there was and still is some conducted by many of the 
colleges and universities-— I regret to say— and I say this with kind- 
ness and charit_y in my heart, that many of the rnajor institutions 
outside of the areas where Hispanics normally live have outreach 
programs. I feel they have them because* it means dollars coming 
into their institutions: 

incentive fpr^pun^sters to continue their education exists 
individually and in the families; it is already there. 

The assistance they ge^ the communities where they live, 

that could be enhanced some: 

The involvement by States ce^^^^ much improvement, 

but we could not involve ourselves too terribly much in that area. 
So putting it all together, I would sumAt^u 

giving them money, but giving them the opportunity to have the 
money at the time they need it for a college education^ and more 
outreach, \vhich don't know that we could handle by legislation or 
not — meaningful :)utreach, not token representation. 

0 
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_ Arid butreach to bring them into the center— I recently met a 
youngster in California working in the vineyards who was attend- 
iri^ one of the matjbr. institutions in the Northeast. He informed me 
he was in a Latin American studies program at this very promi- 
nent institution, 

I was elated by this until I found out that there were only six 
students in the Latin American education program. That is per- 
haps one of my disagreements with some of these institutions, that 
for our youngsters — and I say this again very respectfully, and I 
hope it won't be misinterpreted, what we don't need, is Latin 
American studies, we need the engineer, the doctor, the lawyer, we 
need the basic education. We want Hispanic students in the major 
institutions throughout the United States, aiong with the other 
youngsters with whom they woiild have to compete in the rrim'ket- 
place, rather than have Latin American studies with six students 
at such a prestigious ihstitutibn as the brie that I was tbldliad this 
program. 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Obrrada? ^ : _ __ _ 

Mr. GoRRADA, I have no questions for the witness except to say, 
of course, that I cbrrinrerid hirri for his interest in testifying tc^ay^ I 
know of his efforts for the well-being of Hispanics, not only in the^ 

field of education, b lit in many bth e r fields . ^ _ l 

Mr. DE tA Garza, You say this is not going to make headlines 
arid possibly it won ' t, but I wan t to leave a shbcke r for _y oii . I per^ 
haps am the best example of what the GI bill of rights did for 
many, many of us, but I dbn't waiit anbther war tb have to educate 
our children. 

We have the responsibility^ to aiid riot wait 

for anotJier GI bill of rights, another war, destr03ring a lot of prop- 
erty arid hurting a lot of _ _ 

Mr. Cobrada. Thank you very much. 

Mr. SrMON. Our next witness is the gentlemiEiri frbrii the State of 
New Ybrk, Robert Garcia, who is chairman of the Hispanic Caucus. 
We are honored to have him here^ 

statement OR HON^OBEKT^AReiA, A^REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

_ _ _ _ L _ 1 L_ J L _!1 ___ L_^ _ _ ^ 

Mr. Garcia. Thank you, Mr: Chairman; The advantage most of 
us have iri this room that ybu arid I h^e sat throiigh he^^^^ 
both on this side and on that side and when we come to testify it is 
like being iri a fainily b<^ause ybu have b^ri sb respbrisive to bur 
community and to poor people in general. I am pereonally delight- 
ed that I can cbme befbre ybu arid ybur subcbriimittee arid express 
some of the concerns that we have within our Hispanic community > ^ 
as it pertains to our educational goals. ; • 

I want to thank ybu, and bf course, my colleague, as the only two 
Puerto Ricans in the U^. Congress: He was born in Puerto Rico 
and I was born in New York. ' 

Mr. Simon. Mr. Martinez, our new colle^ue from California has 
joined us._i_ : : _ _ : : i 

Mr: Garcia. And a breath of fresh air that blew in from the west 
cbast,^ my gpod fne^ Mart^ Martinez,_w^^ latest and 

newest member of the Congressional Hispanic Caucus. 
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. Mr. Chairman, I would like if you don't mind — generally speak- 
ing,, to summarize— ^ - , 
Mr. SiM_ON, We will enter your full statem^ 

Mr. Garcia: I am going to read the statement, if you don't mind, 
M r ^ _C hair m a n , b eca use I just t hj n k _ th e_i ss u e is prob ably one oft he 
most important issues We face as a community. 

iMr. Chairman, it is my pl^ before the Educa^tip 

and fcabor Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education today on an 
issue that is of deep_cbncern_ to many of my ccmstitu^^ 
South Bronx, and to me, as an Hispanic; the plight of Hispanics in 
education. / 

The condition of Hispanic participation in postsecondary educa- 
tion is desperate and continues to warrant critical arid immediate 
attention. A myriad of Federal and institutional harriers continue 
to exist and to reinforce each other even after 15 years of civil 
rights legislation. 

There is an illusion of improved access that has militated against 
necessary changeis in existing systems. Meanwhile, Hispanic stu- 
dents rejnain severely underserved by programs designed to correct^^ 
in equities, Hispanics con tinu tgbe inadequately served by the cur- 
rent idea that inequities no longer exist: -- 

iTPj _the_degree that Federal j>rQgrams inOjuence 
havior^ and to the degree that institutional advocacy influefices 
F^cleral J>plicies,_^ form ajj^^ele difficult to break with- 

out specific programs or policy intervention: 

Many Hispanic leducational prganizatibns, and specifically the 
Hispanic higher education coalition, have sought to address these 
barriers via a concise focus on the policy prdcjess aspec^ of this 
problem. Their efforts have been concentrated on greater Hispanic 
BCCess to postsecondary' educatibri arid the retientibri bf Hispariics iri 
college programs. 

Many scholars and researchers familiar with the Hispanic com-' 
muhity assume that Hispanic education issues have not been suffi- 
ciently examined even by equity researchers or bilingual educators. 
: iSy^stematic and structural disadvantages facing, J^ispamc learn- 
ers are so great at all levels of education are so intertwined with 
Hispanics* political pbwerlesshess that disadvantages are rarely uri- 
derstood. 

Several legislative prbgrams designed to serve ecbrioitiically dis- 
advantaged students have failed to reach Hispanic students be- 
cause program administratbrs at Federal, State, arid institutional 
levels are unfamiliar with Hispanic demographics and because too 
few Hispanic professionals are employed in positions of influence 
and jjolicymaking, such as title III funding and developing institu- 
tions: 

_ It ay t)e im poss it" 1 e to_ di se ri t a n gle ^h e _educa t io n al pr bb 1 em s 
from Hispanic political disenfranchisement, inasmuch as education- 
al policy is pblitical bbth at local and higher levels— -•neither level 
at which Hispanics have control of political institutions, even in ge- 
bgraphic areas iri which they are the rilajbrity. 

We must focus on the inability of school districts to educate His- 
panic students and on the difficulty of colleges to recruit^and grad- 
uate those relatively few Hispanic students who survive K through 
12. 
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The Jifficulties - many Hispanic students face in both K through 
12 and higher education suggest the necessity of improving the 
transition between the two^stems. 

School data point to thr^ disturbing trends in_ the education o^ 
Hispanics: Hispania^hildren enroll in school at rates ffu- lower 
than those for nbn -Hispanic students; they_ fall l^hind the] r class- 
mates in progressing through school; snd their attrition rates are 
higher than those of non-Hispanic studelnts^ 

Withdrawing from high school prior to graduation can have life- 
long effects on one's social ajid ecbribmic well-being. __ 

Although the number of -Hispanic-American secondary school 
graduates increased from 1975 to 1980, Hispanic s^qndary school 
graduates as a percent of the Hispanic population declined from 58 
percent to 54 percent. 

In- 1980, 83 percent of 18- to 24-year-old whites were high school 
graduates compared to 54 percent for Hispanics. . ■ 

Hispanic children attended more segregated schools in 1976 than 
was even the case in 197Q. These data show dramatic national and 
regidhal trends, to iihe extent that more than two-thirds of all His- 
panic students were enrolled in public schools in which 50 percent 
of the en rpl Irrien t was min or i ty . 

Moreover, bilingual education programs remain inadequate in 
most States^ b^th in ^he di^nosis of lin and in 
the provision of bilingual curricula and personnel. 
L Fewer^than half M th^e HUpJmic school students having 
been identi^ed as limited or non-English speaking are served in bi- 
lingual programs.^ ^^^^^ 1 _ 

Further, few classrooms have Hispanic teachers; less than 2 per- 
cent of ArrierLcan secondary teacheif are Hisp^^ the 
number of Hispanic educators is increased, bilingual programs and 
school systems will continue to be urirespbhsive to the needs of bi- 
lingual- children^ ; 

The failures bf school systems to rneet th^^^ h of Hispanic com- 
munities are mirrored in postsecondaiy institutions, where issues 
of limited access, discrimiQato and high attrition dis- 

proportionately affect Hispanic students. 

Although th^re_ is_ _a_ public perception that Hispanic enrollments 
have greatly increased in recent years, the reality is markedly dif- 
ferent^ ^ J : 1 _ _ ___ __ __ : 

Despite* the fact that Hispanics make up 5.3 percent of the 
American ipopuiatiojij thex represent only 4.3 percent of the under- 
graduate students and. approximately 2.5 percent of the graduate 
arid first-professiprial studerits. 

The percentage of the Hispanic high school class paJ^icipating in 
pbstsecbridary education decreased from 46 percent in 1972 to 13 
percent in 1979: 

It isiclear that Hisp^^ not shown the growth 

that could be expected from affirmative action programs, govern: 
men taj efforts, or institutional efforts to increase minority student 
enrollments: _ __ 

While these statistics demonstrate that the penetration into post- 
secondary education institutions has not been deep, data show that 
the access also has not been widespread. 
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In 1918, only 2li percent of white full-time students attended 2- ' 
year colleges, while 42 percent of Hispanic students attended these 
institutions. 

Two-year institutions have increased Hispanic access, but have 
inherent problems in transfer, part-time faculty, and funding pat- 
terns. .1 _ lzilll 

Moredver, Hispanic students do not ^ven have full access into 
open-door institutions, as a mere 21 colleges ehrpll 24 percent of al^ 
Hispanic students; when the 34 Puerto Rican institutions are in- 
cluded, these 55 colleges enroll 43 percent of all U.S. Hispanic stu- 
dents. 

Consequently, Hispanic students are extrabrdinarily concentratr 
ed in fewer than 2 piercent of dur Natidtv's universitiesi To say that 
the leadership of these schools is non-Hispanic is to dramatically 
understate the case. 

Hispanics comprise only 1.5 percent of higher education faculty 
and executives, including faculty in Spanish and bilingual educa- 
tion departments. 

As of Jast summer, there were only 5 Hispanic 4-year presidents 
and 16 Hispanic 2-year presidents in American institutions. 
- Obviously, educational institutions have failed to meet the needs 
of Hispanics children. Many of the key indicators point to a wors- 
ening c<mdition unless major action is undertaken at local. State, 
and Federal levels: 

I f© r ts rn u s t be in i tia ted to lincrease the 51 lim be r o f Hispa ri ic iedu- 
cators at all levels and to ease the existing systems of college 
access. The idemand for articulating the genera^^ of Hispanic 

education is critical and translating these needs into program 
areas is desperately needed^^ : : : : uimjiz: : ^ 

Mr: Simons We thank you for your statement. I have a number 
o f <iues tion s L wbu 1 d J ik e : to : ask , but we are ^aced^ w it h r^al t i m e 
cori^raihts because we are going into full committee at 11 now. 

Let rrie ask you one ^uejtiprv and that is, ShouIcL there be somie 
special effort, is there anything the Federal Government ought to 
be: dp] ng to en cp u r age H is jpanjcs^ to d imi n ish the d rdpb lit r a te , to 
increase enrollment in colleges? To be even more specific, the worst 
s^tatistics, if 3^011 take the Hisparu^ three large 

groups, Mexican, Puerto Rican^ and others, and if all of you will 
Forgiye rne for jthis generalizatibh, the worst statistics are for the 
Puerto Rican community: 

Is there anji^hing the Federal Goverhrnent ought to be doing? 
. Mr. Garcii-^: There is no way we can have an affirmative action 
p Fogra m as it- re 1 at es to i hst i t u t ions, whe h y dU talk abdU t the stu- 
dents, without thinking of an affirmative action program in terms 
of ^ho those persons are who are going to be admitting thdse stu- 
dents. 

In qt^er words, I arri. talking abdut faculty — bdth at the faculty 
and administration levels. v 

It seems to rrie that withdUt having thdse pedple at the tdp en- 
couraging us who are at the bottom we are never going to have 
total and complete access. We must cdncentrate on more^ Hispanic 
colleges in the city of New York, to give you an example, I can only 
think df dne institution, with a population of about 1:7 million 
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people in the city of New York who are part of a total Hispanic 
cbrnmuhity — we have one college. And that is a 2-year school. 

-On -the board of higher education in the city arid the 5tate of 
New York, we do not have adequate representatibh to make those 
decisions. We recently appointed-^the city of New York recently 
apppiritedi a college president arid we ^^^h^^ _on_ that 

hoard when we, as far as I am concerned, should have two and 
three people on that board rii akiri^.^he decision _ i i _ i : 

it just seems to me that affirmative action, while some people 
look ujJbn it as - 'quotas'- ^ thinga like tliat-^nb one should be ad- 
mitted, obviously,' who doesn't have the credentials to be on those 
boards. But God knows within the cit^^ of New Yorl^ 
Puerto Rican community s -^cifically, we have many, many people 
with all the credentials necu^i to fill those positions. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you. ^ 

Mr. Cdrrada?^- : 

Mr. CorraDa. jVIr. Chairman, there is this one element that con- 
tributes to_the fact that the Puerto Ricans among the Hispanics 
are the: ones who rate lower in terms of percentage of those who go 
on to college, and this is merely a. reflection of the fact that among 
aH jth^e Hispanic groups Puerto Ricaris are by 

and large at the lowest scale of the economic ladder. 

That isr the income^ aHj average is belpw that 

of the Cuban Americans and the Mexican Americans: Because they 
a re am brig the poor est of th e His^an i cs, _they _d rbp _bu t from e 
mentary and secondary schools, particularly when they get to the 
eighth grade in elementary school whe^ there is a triemeridbus 
pressure for those kids to go out and get a job or help the family, 
because of their poverty sitUatibrir- 

The policies pertaining to employment have a lot to do with this, 

Second, let- me say, I believe there is also a need to develop and 
targetisbme funds through title III for developing iristitutibris that 
are located in areas of high concentr-ation of Hispanics and Puerto 
?^icari JcidSi i nsti tu tibris which would, be more _seris_i t ive_ to _ the ad- 
mission of these students, and who would be better prepared to pro- 
y ide whate ye r rem ed i al sery i ces are rieciess ary , bf cou rse , to take 
care of their, let's say, linguistic problems and other similar prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Garcia. I speak specifically of New York. I am sure if you go 
into 4:he States of T^xas, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, Califor- 
riia^ Florida, you will find the same lack of personnel at the highest 
levels: 

say that because I wan t to riiake i t clear— I speak from my own 
personal experiences as a New Yorker, but 1 also want you to know 

1 t h as been br ou gh t to my atteriti on from all pth e r parts bf th e 
country where we have a sizable Hispanic population. 

Mr. Simon. J[f the Chair could Just add tb the remarks of my col- 
league frorn Puerto Rico, it has occurred to rne that one of the 
things we mighty do when we reauthor ize the Higher Education Act 
is have^a riewj section with special ^arits and inceritiyes to jchpbls 
that reach out to the Hispanic community, so that we recognize in 
a very special way that this is a problem that must be addressed, 
. Mr. Garcia. One final point, if I may, Mr. Chairman. These past 

2 years, I believe, have been an absolute disaster for Hispanics. I 
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think. 1981-and IDS^ have never been equaUed in t^rms of the cuts 
and the effect this administration has brought upon higher educa- 
tion: 

I know that we are talking about trying to put some innovative 
programs in. The last couple of years for us have been somewhat of 
a. holding action, hopefully to change things in 1984 to get some 
sensitivity back in the highest levels of government where all 
people enjoy their country, instead of just a few. 

I say -that to you because I know it has been a difficult year for 
you and your committee in terms of just trying to hold back the 
flood that this administration is trying to send across the country. 
.-Mr. Simon. Mr. Martinez? 

Mr. Martinez. An issue comes up over arid over agairi about why 
the dropout rate is high among Hispanics. I know among Mexican- 
Americans, that one of the reasons why they get iritb jUriior college 
to large extent but never go beyond is during that period of time, 
great pressure is exerted ori them; firiaricial pressures. 

By the time they haye even completed their 2 years and gotten 
their AA degree, pressure is so great they can t go bri. I havie 
always felt if the Federal Government provided some aid, in con- 
junction with private eriterprise, to provide the kinds of jobs these 
young people are interested in after they leave college, and the en- 
couragemerit from that job to cbritiriiie their educatibri, allowing 
for time from that job, it would be giving employment that could 
aid the s t u de n t i ri cbri t i n u i ri g their _ed u ca tj on as well as ass is t i rigi ri 
their family responsibilities. That might be the best kind of a pro- 
gram we cbuld proyide frbrri a Federal 1^^^ 

Mr. Gaecia. I know as the newest member of the Gongressional 
H is pari i c Ca U c U s a ri d as a me m be r of this s u bcbm mi ttee , _ j u s t 1 e t 
me say this to you, if I may: I believe that with your arrival here 
a rid re prese ri t i n g the 1 a rge Hi span i c com riiu ni t£ t h at y b u do i n t h ie 
State of California, and being from that community in itself sets an 
example for many ybung people. *_ _ 

I think one of the basic problems we have had is that there have 
beeri no real examples in teritis bf pur ybiirigstiers tb follow, as per- 
tains to: ''Why should I go further?" You know, '*Big deal. What 
am I going to get? I am still a Chicanb, I am still a Puertb Rican.'* 

But I just think the higher you — persons like yourself and myself 
who come out of these commUriities arid grbw, I think, the better it 
serves as an exampje, and I think education becomes part of that 
example as we go down, the lirie, so that I would say to you that. I 
am delighted, first of all, to see you there. 

Mr: Simon. We thank you very much for your testimony and 
your preserice here today. 

Mr: Garcia. -Thajik you, Mr. Chairmari. 

Mr. SiMON. We have three panels and have, unfortunately, run 
into a situation whBre there is a meeting of the full committee at 
11- We will have to ai^purn at that point to joiri the full committee. 

I hope you will not feel your time is wasted because, among 
Ptb^r thihgSL we wil^ end_ upi \yith a document, the public documerit 
from this hearing which will, 1 think, probably be the niost compre- 
hensive Ibqk at the problem that this Nation has ever had. This is 
a significant contribution in and of itself. 
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But I wil l ask each panel r^^^ read, their testimbiiy.. 

We will nat have time for that: I -am going to have to limit each 
panel member to about 2 minutes for just a general outline of their 
statement and I would partii^larly be interested in responses to a 
specific question: What should the Federal Government be doing to 
address this problem? ( 

_ Our first panel is made up of Mr. Carlos Arce, Mr. Arturo' 
Madrid, and Ms. Miriam Cruz. _ __ 

The three of them can join us: Mr: Arce ia a social .scientist from 
the lUniversity of Michigm^ executive director of the National 
Chicano-Council on Higher Education: _ 

Mr. Madrid is the former director of the Fund for the Improve- 
ment of Postsecondary Education; and Ms. Cruz, whom I have 
known for more years than she will ever want to admit, from the 
State of Illinois, is the legislative Chair of the National Puerto 
Rican Coalition. 

Mr. Arce? 

STATKMKNt OF CARLOS ARCE, SOCIAL SCIENTISt, UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN, AND EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CHICA- 
NO COUNCIL ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

Mr. Arce. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the National Ghicano 
Cduncil on Higher Educatioh, of I am ^le executijve^ir^^ 

I want to express our appreciation to you and to the members of 
this subcbmm ittee for haying, these hearings and jin viting us. _ __ u _ i 

1 will take the 2 minutes you allow us. One can repeat infinite 
ll^^nies jof statistic^^ and I have my own littany in the written doc- 
ument and will leave that for you:. - - - 
ji ^j H^ve a longer ap^^ I haye also provided to your com- 
mittee with such information. iDongressraen de la Garza and Garria 
^^ayej in _a sense, provided sufficient information for the record, I 
think .at this moment: - - , - ^ 
__ J: .will take your invitation and go to the last two parts of my 
written statement which answers your question, what can be done? 
_ _ A ftjw enrollment statistics and demcgraphic projections suffice 
to confirm that a severe problem ^exists. There are, -however, obser- 
vations beyond these numbers that are potentially more useful. 
These very brief observations reflect my own prognosis for both 
short-term solutions and "longer range planning. 

First, with regards to helping maintain the current level- of 
access at all levels of higher education, it is imperative that His- 
panic graduate education, generally, and Hispanic academic ca- 
reers in particular, be supported. 

Only by early and creative intervention at this l^vel can we hope 
to provide an institutional setting with prof)er rolB~~fiiodels, rele- 
vant curriculum and sufficient sensitivity for Hispanic youth enter- 
ing college during the rest of the decade.. >^ 

Among the needed solutions are certainly , more assistance fdr 
graduate education and perhaps a carefully targeted program of 
federally supported national Hispianic visiting^rofessors for provid- 
ing recently trained Hispanic scholars the opportunity to fulfill 
am.bitions to teach at the collegiate level. 
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Such a program would havQ the added benefit of helping ihstitu: 
bring fresh ideas, a resburces during ecbnbrnically difficuit 
times for higher education. ^ 

.^^second progpnosis, more of a long-range perspective, involves at-- 
tention to and support for increasing the earl^^ phases of the pool of 
PPtential talent for higher education. I refer to interventions at 
secondary and pre-secondarxlevels. 

Significant support and innovative ideas are required if we are to 
br^ak the terrible loss ^t^^ place in the early years of our 

Hispanic youth. The low rates of high school completion and subse- 
3^^';^^ low college enroUme^ must be reversed. It is a primary re- 
sponsibility of society, especially its educators arid policymakers^ to 
solve this problem^ I invite us to work together to search for and 
implement such a solution. 

'Mr. SjMON. We thank you very much. 

[The prepared statemerit of Carlos Arce follows:] 

PrkPARKD StATEMEN'F OF CaRLOS H. ArCE, Ph. D., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 

Chicano Council on Higher Education 

[>^half of the Na_tionaI Ch Higher Edacation, of which I am 

the Executive Director J want ^ appreciation to the Chairman and 

membeni gfthe Subcpmmittee.for holding these tiriiely hearings and for inviting us 
tp: testify on the critical issues regarding the higher educatibri of Hispanic Ameri- 
cans.. The National Chicano Council is dedicated to increasing the depth, breath and 
stability. of Hispanic participation in all sectors of American higher education. Al- 
• though our organization's Jnvolverherit has extended over the past eight years, we 
are now more concerned than ever b^r the smallness and fragility of Hispanic gains 
in education and by the erbisive condition that presently obtains for those modest 
advances: I am sure that rribst witnesses will concur with ine in pointing at the fact 
that the prbblems cbrifrbhtihg Hispanic highej- educatibn are numerbus and Cbm- 
piex arid that the ihterventibns needed tb sblve them wiH. need tb Cbme frbm many 
sectors arid will have to be creative and assertive. 

My cbriiments can bnji^ shed light on very slecte^^^ surrbundin^higher_edu- 
1 J^^^l^^^^y 9Py_e»"_ some dembgraphic infbrmatibn _at>QUt HispanLcs* _cbncen- 
trattng on the education-relevant aspects of it; then I will review the current extent 
bf Hispanic participatibn in higher educatibn, mainly, as students; Anally, I will 

Cbm men t bn my i m pressibns abput the nibst critical. needs, ^ ^ 

^ ; '"_^su It bf i m p rb ved tech niqu es fbr _gat heri ng _ s ta tist ical _ i nfoi* matjon. abou t 
Hispanics, of laws and regu latibns wHich require mbre ^nd batte_r Hispanic, data, 
of '"eased i n terest by t he nri ed ia an d bt he ii Sbcial _ in st i t u tjorfs,. we a:^e n^\v inr 
.^'[^^^"^^y i^wore bf the Hispanic condition, jri Jthe documents _an_d re^rts. we Jiave 
^v^A^^^^^'^e consisteiitjy find recitations of Jong Litanies of "facts, attesting: to the 
1^*"^''^ massive growth of Hispanics, _t_o the.continuin^ j>Qverty and disad- 
^'b^y_ (ace in American jife, and to the_increasingJy_successfuLilexing of po- 
litical muscle In niany areas bf the Uni.t.ed States... Given, the. time constraints, i will 
nbt cbver that groond, but have appended to my comments a written overview of 
demographic facts. The high^^ 

- Hispanics now number nearly 18 million persons in the United States, including 
Puerto Rico. 

Their dispersal throughout the United. _St^ the most dra- 

matic growth is occurring in diverse ^1^^ Florida to Texas to California; 

froni Massachusetts to tjlinpis tb W 

_ Awp-th i rds bf the Hispan ics are JVtexica n .America ns _br descend e n ts of the 
^e X ica n -Span ish sett 1 enri e n ts b.f . the Sbuth wes t;_abbut_bne in. seven . a re Puerto Ri can ; 
mbst bf the bthera are Caribbean or^C^^ Hispanics. 
Hajf of all Hispanics liye in Te:t^ 

Hispanics are young; in terms Of m.edjaji _age, they are 8 to 10 years younger than 
other racial/ethnic groups in the United States. 

, Virtually all projections suggest even_greater^owth; even avoiding the specula- 
tive character of demographic prcdecti_on_s,_ one can simply point at the fact that al- 
ready over ten percent of preschool Americans are Hispanic. 
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Within>taU«, H concentrated, thus increasihg-^hei^^^ yis|^*j" 
i.b' and their ne^ for taiiored policy decisions and implenientfiti^^ example, 
only 5.6 percent of Illin^ percent of the city of Chi dago is Hispanic; 
jess than l5 percent of New York state, but over 20 perc^^ ajid 
oyer a third o_f_ the Bronx is Hispanic families; and 22 percent of Texas, but 51 per- 
cent of San Antonio,, the country s te^ largest city, is Hispfiunic. 

Nearl^_a_quarter of Hispanic families are below the poverty line; less than 10 per- 
cent of white _famili^__arfi._ _ - - 

._Thr_au_ghojut the_co_untry,_Hij[panic families have substantially smaller resources 

than the ra^yority of the pojjuiatiorL . 

U n e mpl oy m e n t, u nde rem ploymen t. and emjil oyme n_t_in _th e_ Less desi reabl e sectore 
o^ the occupational structure further diminish the Hispanic capacity to secure ade- 
quate education for its youth. 

HIGHER EDUCATION PARTICIPATION 

Federal agencies have noted the very low level Of educational attainment of His- 
pahics for more than four decades. The past decade arid a half,^ in particular, has 
Keen substantially increased attention and cdhcerri oh the prpblem; The attention 
and cbhcern has generated a general impression that significant gains have been 
made. Although the participation of Hispahics in higher education is presently well 
atK)ve that of the early to nriid-1960s, a careful examinati&n of recent statistics re- 
voais that the relativt shift may actually- be— widening of the educatibnargap be- 
tween Hispianics and the whiie majority. In Figare 1, I have entered the propbrtibri 
of the 18 to 24 year old^cohort for three grbups who are enrrblled in cbllege. and 
have provided the figures for each year from 1975 to 1980. This figure shows tiijat 
while the college enrollmenj; rate of the white population has remained steady at 
about 26 percent of the age cohort, the rate for Hispanics has seriously decline<^ 
from about 20 percent in 1975 and in 1976 to about 16 ^rcent in the past 2 years. 
Thought of as a ratio of Hispanic rate to white rate, the relative disadvantage has 
gone from bad to woree: from .76 and .72 in 1975 and 1976, respectively, to .65 and 
.61 in 1979 and 1980, resp^tively. 

The d istribu ti on of Hispanics in the various j eye] s and types of higher education 
institutions also reOects serLous problen^^^ the 1980 Na- 

tional &nt«r_of Education Statistics en survey, I have prepared a series of 

tables, which can be high lighted _as^ _ 

.Except for the_ 2-year col leges, _ _H^ are represented as college students are 

rates, wpj 1 Jbel dw_ their xe^prese n ta t i o n in _t h e pop uj a t i o n . 

_ .Hispanic, underrepresentation _is_ .especially severe, in the universities, both public 
and4?rjv.ate^ in :the. technical and_sde.ntific_ fields, and Jn coure^ leading to 

the prestigious pToiessionsjif d(mtjstry,_medicine> busi.^^ ia^y• 

Al thaugh _the_data regularly show raodest yearly, gains in absol u te tern:s, the rela- 
tive i mp ro V em e n t Js _ v ery _s maU _or n o nexis te n t _d u e t o gre a ter t h air typ i ca j attrition . 
_ Although JEIispanic fenlales now outnumber Hispanic males in overall enrollment, 
Hispanjc. women are_ still extremely underrepresented in graduate education and 
most, professional fields. : _ 

_ It can also be noted that the college degr^^ production for Hispanics has fallon off 
r a th er _bad ly . Hispa nics' share of doctoral degre es d eel i n ed by 16 perce n t betwee n 
197 7 and _1 97 9; a n d the share of Master's degrees d ecreased by 9 perce nt . The d rop 
for Hispanic males is even more dramatic. 

SOME CRITICAL NEEDS 

A. few enrollment. eta tistios __and demographic projections suftice to confirm that a 
severe.problem exiBts... There are, however^, obseryations beyon^^ numbere that 

are jx)tentially:jiiiM"e .useful ^. These very: brLef reflect my own prognosis 

for both jshort-terrn jsolu tLOns _a nd.longer-range pla n n i ng, 

:Fin5t,_wi th .regards to b el^i ng m ai n tain th e cu rre n t le ye j o f access a t al 1 1 e vels of 
higher educatioji, it is_imj>eratiye_ that Hispanic graduate education, generally, and 
HispanLC. acadeniic. careers in particular be supported. Only by early and creative 
Lnterven_tion at Jthis Level can we hope to proyide an institution setting with 
proper role models, relevant curriculum and sufficient sensitijdty for Hispanic 
youth jentering college during the rest of the decade. Among the needed solutions 
are c^erteinjy more assistance for graduate and perhaps a carefully target- 

ed programs of federally support^ National Hispanic Visiting Professors for provid- 
ing recently trained Hispanic scholars the opportunity to fulfill ambitions to^ teach 
at the coHegiate level. Such a program would have the added benefit of helping in- 
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stVtutipn.s bring f>^h ideus and resources in economicaiiy dilTicuit times for higher 

education,. : 

A second prognosis, more of a long range perspective, involves attention to arid 
support for increasing the early phases of the pool of potential talent for higher edu- 
cation. I refer to interveritidns at the secondary arid pre^secondary Jevels. Signifi- 
cant support and innovative ideas are required if we are to break the terrible loss 
that takes place in the early years of our Hispanic youth. The loW rates of high 
school cdmpletiori arid subseqiieritjow college enrollment must be revereed. It is a 
priniai^- responsibility of society— especially its educatore and policy makers— to 
solve this problem. I invite us to work together to search for and implement such a 
solution. 

Figure I 

i'c r cenL oil Vcar _ i) 1 _ tn ro I J i n 

i-ii'llctjc, by c/hthnic Croup, by Vt-ar 




..oiit ct;; ijirr.'.iv; v)f Cc;ir.iis, i, Jirr.'nt I'"i>jJ 1^? li?." A^O'^U'"^' Nuvo-iier Surveys, 19 75- 1^80 



TABLE 1.^1980 ENROLLMENT DATA. ETHNICITY BY INSTITUTIGN TYPE, TOTAL ENROLLMENT 
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Numb^ Number Number 



Ontversitics: . . ... , 

Public .... Z.177.656 lOQ 64.593 3.0 110.533 5.1 48.782 Z.Z 10.121 0.5 

- -Private...:.:.:.,:.:::::;:::::::.::: 747.731 100 20.362 2.7 46.422 6.2 19,498 2.6 4,036 .5 

Other 4-year rallegK: - — -- - - - 

Public 2.997.823 100 133.405 4:5 329.221 l.l.Q 70,439 2.3 18.941 .6 

Private 1.755.266 100 100.170 5:7 U9.406 8.5 25.388 1.4 5,726 .3 

2-year cojFegesf - - - - - - ' 

PubJic 4.342.BD7 lOp 262.378 6.0 437,893 10:1 123,>:n4 2.8 45.182 l.Q 

Private 213.561 100 - 21.233 9.9 3 4.558 16:2 1.814 :8 1.812 .8 

Total 12.234.644 100 602.147 4,9 1.108.043 9.1 289.625 2.4 85,818 .7 



TABLE 2:-~1986 ENROLLMENT DATA, ETHiNlClTY.BY INSTITUTION TYPE, TOTAL ENROLLMENT— 

MALES 



A ll s t iidefils Hi^ nic BlacX ' Asian Hativt American 

N^^T^ Nu^r "YoSl' N""^ "^Sr' 



Universities: ._ ._. :_: ^ ...r- _ __ 

Public 1.154.595 100 30.809 2.7 46.560 4.0 26.308 2.3 5.038 0.4 

Private 417,393 100 10.919 2.6 19.750 4:7 11.365 2.7 2,349 .6 

Ottier 4-year colleges: _ . ^ 

Public 1.423.426 lOO 64.869 4.6 134.455 9.4 36,914 2:6 8.663 .6 

pfivate..,,: ; 876.036 100 43.935 5.0 64.641 7.4 14,082 1:6 2.517 .3 

2-year alleges: ^ - - 

Public ... . 1.970,218 100 126.052 6.4 184,768 9.4 62,895 3.2 19.732 1:0 

Private 88.967 100 8.397 9.4 13.908 15.6 1.04 3 1.2 685 - - .8 

Tbtal..;.....:::::;.::::.::;::::::::.:: 5.930.655 100 284.981 4,8 464.082 . ).8 152,607 2.6 38.984 .7 



TABLE 3.^1980 ENROLLMENT DATA, ETHNICITY BY INSTITUTION TYPE, TOTAL ENROLLMENT::-^ 

FEMALES ■ ( 

All students Hispanic- — Blac k — Asian Native Wican 

Number Number N"'"^ ^ ^o^' ""'^ W 



Universities: : ' -- ^ - 

Public 1.023.061 100 33.784 .3.3 63.973 6:3 22.474 2.2 5.083 0.5 

Private m,m 100 9,443 2.9 26.672 8:1 8.133 2.5 1.687 .5 

Other 4-year colleges: 

Public 1,574.397 lOO 68.536 4.4 194.776 12.4- 33.525 2:1 10.278 .1 

Private 879,230 lOO 56.235 6.4 84,765 9.6 11.306 1:3 3.209 .4 

2-year colleges: : __ " " 

hjblic 2.372.389 100 136.326 5.7 253.125 10.7 60.809 2:6 25.450 1:1 

Private 124.574 100 12.842 10.3 20.650 16.6 771 ^6- 1.127 :9 

Total:::;:::::::::::...:::::......... 6.303,989 100 317.166 5.0 643,961 10.2 137,018 '2.2 46,834 .7 



Mr. Simon. Mr. Madrid? 
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STATEMENT OF ARTURO MADRID, FORMER DIRECTOR, FUSD 
FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF POStSECONbARY EDUCATION 

Mf -Madrid. I am pleased to be here as ^ell. _I_am here today on 
b|ehjalf of the Hispanic Highef Education Coalition, i will also try to 
iimit my reKiarks. The previous speakers have provided us with 
tesUmpny and considerable statistics. ! 

- Mr^Si^MON. J don't mean this disrespectfully to ydii or others, but 
-at the end of 2 minutes or 2^2 minutes, I will be banging that 
gavel, with much regret. 

J^^i MADmp. Part of ^ presentation was information on where 
we have be*?!! and how fa^ w^ have come in the past 10 yeiars and 
we have b^n able to come a long way. 

The reaabn we have been able to establish an Hispanic presence 
in high^r^ducation is as a consequence of efforts to open the doors 
and tOjgS; students in,»and to sustain them. 

^'^[j^^^ 9^^ been as a consequence 

of Federal programs, Federal programs that identity talent Feder- 
al programs that nourish talent, Federa j^rpgrams that provide the 
financial aid, whether through grants, loans or internships or work 
study programs or scholarships, that Have ena bled students to stay 
in cpllfEfge. , : :^ 

Those programs, of course, are in jiedpardy right now. 
__We have not been able to keep pace with our general population 
growth, and ^econd, if these programs are eliminated, as appears 
now tb: be_the cas as institutions begin^ to cut back, we are going 
to see even more severe problems, something that we can't afford, 
something^ that is ^oing to be— I have used the word myself, and I 
cringe at having to say it again— but we will have a disasterous sifc- 
uatioh in the next few j^ears. ; , , 

We have to make sure elementary and secondary schools produce 
^^^^^^ Q^^li^ed students. sure there are pro 
grams to encourage students to go to college: We have to assure 
that students are able to Un cpsts-of college._ _ 

The Hispanic population as has been indicated already, does not 
eai n much money in general, arid therefore, firiancial aid programs 
are aj^^utely-critic^ We must assure that our students are able 
to stay in college and have academic arid psychological support sys- 
tems to prcmde pro 

Theae programs are. not private-sector programs, these are 
public-sector programs^ It isJnMthe public interest to do this. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you very much. _ 

[The prepared staterilerit of Arturb Madrid follows:] 

. Prepared StXTEMEhrr op Dr. Arturo Madwd, Professor, University of 
Minnesota, on Behalf of the Hispanic Higher Education Coalition 

Until quite recently— 1970 or thereabbuts—Hispanics did not figure in the plan- 
ning or policy cbhsideratiohs oF any institution of higher education or any agency or 
body concerned with higher education matters. The reason for that is simply that 
few Hispaiiica were to found in institutions of higher educat?eiv. whether as stu- 
dents, staff or iacult^. Ih 1570, According to information gleaned from U.S. Census 
teporta. there were fewer than 100,000 Spahish-surhame uhdergpraduate students in 
Amerjca*a colleges and universities. According to thcee same census reports ?h/that 
year ^ere_ were approximately 6,000 Spanish surname students Enrolled in Ameri- 
cas graduate .and professional schools: in 1970 there were fewer than 500 His^janjuas 
on the faculti^ of_AjneTica*a inatitutions of higher education. In 1970 there was not 
one Hispanic college or university president, chancellor, provost, dean, vice-presi- 
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dent, vice-chariceUor, vice-provdst, associate or assistant dean in any of America's 

institutions of higher learning: . : . . _ — : 

- Over the past 20 years Hgpariic organixatjons: ad-hoc groups^ and individuals 
have waged a sustained struggle to improve the participation rata of.Hispanics.Ln 
higher education. The rationale we have used in that straggle has heen.equityj.that 
is, the heed to correct our uhderrepresentation in American instituti_Dnj3_as_a_conse- 
quehce of ihstituitidrial discrimination and/or exclusion. We_ havfi_argued_that there 
is a historical relation in American society between level of_ education and_income, 
social status, participation iti institutional life, general well-being, and increasingly, 
eniployrrieht as well: - — 

The focus of Our efforts has been access: We have challenged arbitrary t|arr|e_rs_to 
participation arid have mounted efforts to overcome the cojiaequencea of discrLmina- 
tiori arid exclusion. These have taken the form of attacks oji. inatjtu^tijanal polipi^ 
and practices that we deemed to be discriminatory. (tracking,_admi_s8ion8,_testjng, 
hiring, elf:.) arid programs to overcoine oneqaal opportunity, edlLcaiiollal_defic^n^^ 
cies; arid uriderrepreseritatlorl (identification,: recruitment, admissions, financial aid, 
acadcOTiic aid, acadeririic arid other support _ __ : i. 

Although Hispariics riiore ofteri than not have been an afterthought^ a problern^.a 
riuisarice, or a regional issue, we have, benefitted ironi.hath. prLvatelv_and ^y^^^^^ 
furided programs: prograriis such as A Better: Chance:, which. placed talented. minor- 
ity studerits iri high quality secondary schools; the federally-&indeo_TRIO programs, 
that sought to improve the pool of college-eligible, "colkge-a_ble*'^£uidj:_QlJege-^^ 
jituderife; arid of. course from federally landed financial aid. program.Si .whether 
through grarits, loaris, work-stany opportunities,, research .awards,. felJowsbipSj, or 
other riiechriisriis: Over the past ten y^ars weiiavcseen our students enter ana com- 
plete programs of study at some of _the_ finest institutions.in. this country, receive 
some of the highest academic honors granted yearly, and go on to occupy positions 
of iraportarice iri Ariierica*s.in8tit»itions.. : .: 

I am pleased to say that today one can talk of a Hisp_anic presence in higher edu- 
cation; that Hispariics have begun to_figur_e in lhe_ thinking of .higher educatio^^ 
plaririers arid policy makers: The moat recent. figures .indicate, that in_ 1980 there 
were 221,168 Hispariic full-time andergradustcs in. American cplleges and universi- 
ties coristituting 3:7 percerit of ail andergraduates_enrQl_led in the_50 states and P.C. 
There were 17,164: Hispanics pursuing _fuU-time^aduate_ and professional degree 
for approximately 2.5 percent of the totah l caij Jtell^ou also that if 10 yeara ago one 
cc uld talk aboat missing persons in higher educatLon--Hispamjc faculty and admin- 
istrators—today one can findHispB(nicfsjQCCUpying:both academic _and administrative 
positions in numerous institutions of higher education. Thoui^h the ^n^ 
great, at least one can point to_ the 1.4_perce^nt_ofU,S^ faculty _who are 

Wh i le 1 .consider, th is . a. signilicant_a.ccQmp_l i.shm^e.n.t I do n ot consider it to be ade- 
quate. First, our level of participation in hjgher educa tip nj th 

is_ still Jar below IhaL of the_general American (white Non-Hispanic) population (3.9 
per_cent_to 8_1.3 perceriti Second^ afi^r several ye^^ our rate of participa- 

tion hasjbegun to decline. Hispanic college enrollment as a percent of I^ispahic high 
school ^ad uates d ecj i ned from 35.4 percen t to 29.9 _perce n t from 1 97 5-80^ and His»- 
panic college enrollment as a percent of the 18-24 Vear old Hispanic population fell 
f.-om 20.4 percent in 1975 to 16.1 percent in 1980. Enrollment is down prbpbrtibrial- 
ly academic appointments have declined; and very few Hispanics are dbtairiirig sig- 
nificant administrative posts. Third, our sindehts are concentrated in miarginal iri- 
stitutions, principally community colleges. In 4980 there were 255,084 Hiispariics eri- 
rolled in 2-year colleges in the states ^hd D.C., for 5.7 percent of all 2-year college 
enrollments. This total accounts for 54 percent of £dl HispEmic enrollm 
states arid D.C. Fourth, the fields iri which our studerits are erirolled continae ixihe 
severely limited (fewer than 2.2 percerit are to be fOurid iri the physical sciences and 
: percent in erigirieering) arid fifth, the attritiori rate of Hispanic students is.far 
higher than that of the general American population (57 percent, of Hispfjuc.males 
arid 54 percerit of Hispariics females fa*l to graduate, as compared to 34 percent of 

both white males arid females): : _ _ : : :. V 

Furthermore the corrent status is_ naw_jn jeopardy. In.stitutions of Higher educa- 
tion have began to cuthackLoiLelimLnate special action programs desired to identi- 
fy^ recruit,^ admits ^nd^ support Hispanic_students, C>)ncerned agen^^^ nad to 
curtail Qr.ter^m^inate_enrichmjBnt pro-ams that have the pool of 

coliege. bou n_d s tud en ts^Fi n a ncial aid cutbacks are h avi ng ^heir/^vjrest i nri pact on 
students from low-income households and a disproportionate share ot Hispanic fami- 
lies are in that class. In 198d the median mcome for Hispanic Families was $14,700 
(50 percent less than for white famili^j<-25r7~p&r>qent of HisplBLnics families were 
below poverty levels. The number of employment op|x)rtunities in\higher education 
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' ^ ' ' ^ _ ik'^' ' . M <>r<-A>v<* r. <h*><uiU* . miisii ive and dam n • ng evidence coricef ri i rig 
^'^*r\ . » n '^'^ri o r e d uca t io n I [is \m n j c ..c hjld ron . rece i ve i n A m er i ca s e I e nio n ta rv arid sec- 
and« ry schools, little is beinK done, to romody that situation. ' : . 

M'spanic students arf.\far le^s^. finish high school or graduate with their 

%'^* i?/oMP than are majpnty or ev^n most rninor^^v students Attritidri rate& tend to 
"naAT^tate the extent of drp^qut./rjie 1980 high school completidri rate for Mexican 
Am (» r ica ns who v/ere _^r> y ears o r ol der wjis 4 2 pe rcent i n corii pa risdri w i t h fi8 : 7 pe r- 
ce 'U I o r W h i tes ove r T.h t* H ispan i cs St ud e n ts who did rema i ri i ri sc hdol fe 1 1 
^^^•himi their classmates unlil . 24 percent of the .14-20 year olds were enrolled two 
KPides behind their cJ.assmatesL only 0 percent of white studerits were 2 years 
^•hind their agt- cohorts. .Although the number of Hii:r>ariic high schoal graduates 
o^n the mainjand^ aj,'es„_l^^^^^^ old, increased frorii l97;l (832,000) id 1980 

rMA'J^^>^>f^^.liispani_c^s^^^^^ school graduates as a percerit df that Hispariics pdp^ 

ulii.tion (1,|)(;2J)00) declin.ed from rj7,5 percent td percerit (Anglos had a percent 
'jf^2,;) and black s.<i9.7 in lOSQ). Thus Hispariics cdritiriue td lag far behind the gen- 
^*ral f)opu!at_ion_\vi_th_respect to the pool df Cd liege eligible and college able stub on t^.. 

.This . is not a rT^gionaLconcern; it is a natidrial cdriditidri: It is not just an Hispanic 
prpbliJiTi; rather it i_s_ jin^ A dilemma: Arid it is ridt a matter solely of th(f 

vvt*l|tH'ingaf_pne sector of the fjopulation; dri the cdntrary, it concerns the public 
ijiterest. In many ways it is no tenger a rilatter df eqUity, but of necessity. An in- 
creasfngly more technological ef dndriiy reqUireis a rridre skilled workrorce. An in- 
crA?A»«mgJy morejromplex society requires a riidre sdphistica^/ed citizenry. Given the 
grtJ.wth n»t(^"r the Hispanic p5puld:idri its preiserice will- be increasingly felt. It thus 
hA-h()()V(\s_Americ;i's planners and poIJcymakers td attend td the educational needs of 
thw community; to improve the quality df its elementary and secondary education; 
Uj nurture, those students with cd liege pdteritial; td support need-based financial aid 
in ordt-r to addross an dtherwise insuperable barrior; arid to promote the partlcipa- 
t.iP.ii IIispani(s in all fields of study particularly in those of greatest need and 
with the lowest rates of participatibri. . 

Hispanic organizatloris reri^airi committed td improving the educational status of 
tho Hispanic commAanity: Most are actively involved :n promoting education. In sup- 
p<;rtJng educational activities, and in providing scholarship opportunities. But we 
need genera! and lar^-.e-sc'ile support and encouragement and therefore we ask you 
to join us in our cdritiriui.*.g struggle. 

Mr. Simon. Ms. Cruz? 

STATKMKNT OF MIRIAM CRUZ, LEGISLATIVE CHAIR, NATIONAL 
PUERTO RiCAN COALITION 
Ms: CKX^z. I represent the National Puerto Riean Coalition, and 
aJsoJ^SPIRA, a member of the coalition: it is the Puerto Rican in- 
stitution which deals with the problems of high school students in- 
terested in going into college. 

.1 will limit my presentation this rribrnirig to _the_ recommenda- 
tions that we rnake at the ead, because of the time limitation: . 

- The coalition feels the problems df retention, siibstahdard educa- 
tion, inappropriate counseling, and ignorance of resources need im- 
mediate attention: At the very least, and especially^ we needjegre- 
g^ted data showing how each of the various Hispanic subgroups 
are affected by these problems, so we can develop solutions appro- 
priate to each J^rdiip. 

We feel that this is very important, particularly at a time when 
we are a little worried, leery, that perhaps the kind of support we 
have received from the Federal Government, that has f iven oppor- 
tunity to further education fo^^ some Hispanics, particularly in 
terms of the coalition, of the Puerto Ricans both here on the main- 
l^"^^"'^ in the island, we feel it is very impor^^ that these hear- 
ings have taken place. And it is important w'S^esent the case that 
we have at this particular time of hi^h unemployment among our 
people, both in the continental United States and in Puerto Rico, to 
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insure available resburces so that our yotlhg people will continue to 
get the education that they deserve. 
Thank you. 

[lihe prepared statement of Miriam Cruz follows:] 
Prepared Statment op Miriam Cruz^ LEOiisLA'tiVE Chair, National Puerto Rican 

COAtJtiON 

Good morning. My name is Miriam Cru7, and I am the legislative chsur for the 
National Puerto R^^ iTie cpaHtjpn unites a large jiumber of orgahiza- 

tions fiuid individuals in t^^ promoting the jpoliticaf, economic, and scNcial 

status of _ mainland and iSland Puerto Ricans. T h e coalition mon itors arid anjdyzes 
pubU.c poUcy_ initi^tiy^^^ t%hmjc^ assistaince _a training to commun^^^^ 

RTiJ&ipSi. represents the before the puWic and pnvate sectors, 

and seryes as an mformatipnfd c^^^^ Puerto lUc^Vorg.ariizatibns: 

One of our member organizations, AJSPIRA of America, is particularly concerned 
with the_r leld of Jp«3t'«econdary education , ASPIRA id enti fies tal ented inner-city 
youngsters and provides them with counseling and tutoring services, motivating 
them to go on the cpU^^^ 20 years, 25,000 high school students have 

don e 80 after benefitting from ASPlRA/s outreach program. 

_As a representative of ASPIRA and the cofiditipn,^ focused on 

th e particular pro bl ems pf th e Puerto Rican community. My predecessors on this 
pa n e_l_ have given you an _e jpquen t py e rvi e w of t h e co nd i t ion pf_postsecondary educa- 
tion fQr.HispaniCT in senerai^^ pf thegroups wthin the categbiy "Hispariic*^ 
has__adapted_tp mfUnland Ame^^^ circumstances, and while 
theiiL jJroblejns are .similar, they are by np meEuis the same. Among Hisj)aniG3, 
Puerto. Rij3ans _are_ th_e youngest, w pf pnly 20 years. ITiey Jiaye tjie 
highest rate, of unemployrnent, Jthe lp>y_est median incpm e, and among the highest 
acadejnic attrition rate. While Hispanics_ geneT^^lly rank aboye blacks in these cate- 
gories,. Puerto. Ricansran k belpw. th em^ Pue rtp Ricans are funong mcwtimppver- 
iihed^of the major. Am ericfm eth status relative 
to otben groujw ha vp_c hanged Htt ie _ in the past fpur decades, _ _ 

.American _tradition__has_ it that upward socig^pjiomic mobility, is the resuU of a 
good education^ _At_no tijne_ in our Na^^^^ has this be«n mpre true than 

today, when there_is_far more_of a demand for highly trained technicians than there 
ia for unskilled labor, But many Pue rto Ricans are caught in a seemingly unbreaka- 
ble, ^ycle of poverty: Poor children receive poor educations and consequently remain 

poor^ ___ __ : _ _ _ _ _ 

_ Statistics on _this_ subiect are startling: In N ew Yprk City, ^/h ere th e median 
incQine for_ Puerto Ricauis. is 5Q percent IQ belpw the natipnaJ average, over 54 per- 
cent of _ our ^OUth between th e ages of 1 6--25 hay e not cpmpl eted h igh ^hool. The 
ca.uses for tjus jcatastrophicaily _high_ d rppou t rate have never been studied in d epth , 
a fact w_hichj in_and_pf itself, raises questions about the priorities of the educational 
estebiishment Ameri _ . : _ . . :_ _ _ , 

Exacerbating^ th e dropout rate, perhaps even a cause of it, is ^h e inferior educa- 
tion msuiy Puerto Rica^ Hye percent of Puerto Ricans live in inner 
cities, which generally have poorly maintained publi : school facilities. Mc«-e impor- 
tant, a wide cultural gap exists between Puerto Rij:an students arid their largely 
wh_ite,_middie class teacherSi contributing to mutuai naisurijierstaridirig. Language 
barriers frequently inhibit communication between teachers arid students, arid 
middle-class/biased standardized tests frequently work against lower-class Puerto 
Rican students. As a re8ultj_the students are characterized as being "intellectually 
deficient" and generally steered away from academic tracks into ridri-academic prb- 
granic. 1 recall an instance when a Puerto Rican girl, newly arrived from the ^island, 
ask(^ to be put in the college preparatory prbgrarii of a New York city public high 
school. H^r counselor refused, telling her point blarijc, "yoii will never make it: We 
never put Puerto Ricans in the academic track. If you want we can put ydii in the 
secretarial j;raming course.** The girl insisted, ^irid at the beheiat of her English 
teacher^ she was placed on the academic track. Fifteen years later ^he returned to 
visit the cquriselor, who was-still working at the same schbbl. "I iiist got a^Ph: D! in 
commuriicatioris frorh the University of Connecticut,** shie told him, "where is 
y6urs?'\ _ _ - . _ _ 

Incidents like this are riot cori fined to the distant, liherilightened past. My assist* 
ari^ who will graduate with honors frbrii Harvard next June, was advised not to 
bother applyirig there because he "wasn't Ivy League material** and should instead 
apply to a state school. 
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.1 mention thtso iricidbnta uii illustratibhjj of the ihstitutibhal barriers confronting 
Puerto Rican students with the ability to get ahead academically. These barriers are 
compounded by the parents inability to oversee their children^ academic progre^, 
since the parente themselves tend to have limited experience with the mainland 
educational system: Post-secdridary education is rarely seen as an option because 
the parents presume that it is beyond their f«iahcial means and students are taught 
that it: is beyond their intellectual means. The pity of the situation is that those 
students who do get beyond the institutional and cognitive barriers to postseconOary 
education do very well, even if they don't graduate. Yohel Camayd-Freixas, an as- 
sistant professor of planning and community psychology at MIT, compared the occu- 
pational leveJs of Hiapanics and whites when education^ levels for the two groups 
were equaL He based his comparison on the occupational rankings pf the Depart- 
ment of tabor, which gives point scores to several hundred job tjtles. The highest 
poirit scores are assigned to the occupations ©f greatest prestige and the lowest 
scores ^0 occupations Of least prestige. Camayd-Fre[xas found that the average occu- 
pational score for Hispanic^ who had hot attended college was 10 percent lower 
than for whites: How^ver^ Hispariics with any postsecondary schj^ling had scor^ 
equal to those Of whites. That is to say, I- ispahics with nb postsecondaiy education 
tended to be employed at ihuoh lower levels than whites with similar educations, 
but Hispanics with college-level training tended to be employed at. levels equal with 
whites. - 

Statistics of this nature reinforce our community's growing perception of the vital 
nature of postsecondary education. Through our outreach and dissemination pro- 
grams, the coalition and ASPIRA have been stressing the necessity and avaiiabillty 
of postsecondary education writhih the Puerto Rican <:ommunity. Gradually our 
people are being di.speiled Of the nOtiOn that a college education is not an option '"or 
them.: . . _ . _ . _ 

Much of the credit for this is. due to the efforts of ^'le Federal Government. Oyer 
9Q .percent of the students who participate in trio programs, such as talent search 
ani upward bound, go on to college. Last year, these students accounted for fully 20 
percent Jif our Nation's black and Hispanic freshmen. The student financial assist: 
an ce programs ^Iso have been of enormous benefit to Puerto Rican students, en- 
ayin^ theoi to take advantage of previously unaffordable educational opportunities. 
The number of college students on the island al one has dbu led in the past 10 years, 
the vast majority of whom financed, their educations wholly or partially thrbugh 
these prj)gramS-._F-inally^ title III has enabled postsecondary institutions serving the 
" Pue rto Rica n_ co mjnun Lty to ex pand and im p f o v e t he i f academ ic programs. 

There are tho|e that would argue that it is hot the responsibility Of the Federal 
Ppyernment to prpvidjj AmericariL ci with college educations, and that given 

hard economic times _our .Nation. faces^ these programs should b^ cut back. I 
would ansvver those people_by.sayiag that the. return which the government gets on 
V^rS investment with these programs i.s_si^ificantly. greater than its outlay: College 
graduates are much jess likely to be ujiemploy^ who have not attended 

college. Thus^ they are less likely to drain the ^Qv£rn_raent:a resources as recipients 
°^ P1^^"9 assistance. College graduates also have a much higher_median income than 
"^o^-^^py^g^ &r^duates. As a result, they con trib^ to FederaJ. revenues ilitectJy, 
through their tax dollars, and indirectly, through the ripple effect of their purchas- 
ing^pbwer. - - -_ _ _______ 

Therefore, the Federal Government should not now retreat from the role it has 
played in pbst-secbhdary education, but rather should forge ahead aggressively to 
jaromote pbst-secbhdary education for economically disadvantaged students. 

The problems bf retentibn, substandard education, inajapropriate counseling, and 
ignorance Of resources, heed immediate attention. At the very least, we need disag- 
gregated data showing hbw each of the various Hispanic subgroups is affected by 
these problems, so that we can develop sblutibhs appropriate to each group. 

These hearing will mcr ease the understanding bf the problems our community 
faces.. Given that understanding, let us not waste a moment as we seek solutibns, 
and let us begin seeking those solutions today. Thank ybu. 

Mr. Simon. We thank ^IX thre^ again. 
Members of the subcommittee may want to submit som^ ques- 
tions to you and if ybu can respond as grpmptly as possible in writ- 
ing on those questions, that will be appreciated: 
Thank you very much. _ _ i 



Mr- iCoRRADA, M I would like to welcome Jose 

Mendez of the Mendez Foundation of Puerto Rico. Mr. Mendez is a 
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weH-known educator jDn the island and is very active in the AsscSsi- 
atioh of Uni ver sity Presidents of Puerto Rico where he has main- 
taihed a leadership role for many years, and I am certfidnly i>lej^^ 
to^see that the Puerto Rican higher learning community is repre- 
sented here by Mr. Mendez. 

__Mr._SiMON, With that glowing introduction, Mr. Mendez, we will 
start with you. 

STATEMENT OF JOSE MENDEZ, THE MENDEZ FOUNDATION, 

PUERTO RI€b 
Mr. Mendez. Thank you, Mr. Chlairmari. . 

My presentation will take 1^ minutes, I will answer your <iues- 
tiori: What can the F^isral Government do? - . 

Specifically, th€se would be my three recommendations: To allo- 
cate funds through existing. programs 

NIE, establishing top priority to proposals made by colleges and 
universities that present or focus.- Hispanic access, including com- 
ponents that focus on articulated programs on reducing student at^ 
tritibn ahd increasing student retention it the college leveU 

Another priority would Be to fund components, that focus on 
strong prb^ams on academic, vocational, and personal counseling 
for stucfents. -- ___ : 

In ptheriiTOrds, the creation of student development centers m 
universities and'colleges. And also priority funding: sho^^^ 
to Jhog institutions that establish progrmns with Federal funds, 
perhaps geared toward organizing instity/donal _di€^ 
meht centers, giving tests to students in _ five areas of proficiency: 
English, Spanish, math, reading,^ an^ ^ 

This would help students ga through college, probably reduce at- 
trition and also help them. to fmish their college degrees. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman:- 

Mr. Simon. We thMk:.yQU:._You a^^^^ of your word. 

[The prepared statement of Jose Mendez follows:] 

Prepared StAtHiiENT of Jose E. Mendez, President, Fundacion Educativa Ana 
G: Mendk and Member, Association of University Presidents of Puerto Rico 

i 

TESTIMONY- 

Mr. Chairmaii, membera of the connnittee, ! am_Preddent_pf the 
Educational Foundation, a iion-profiLorganisadon which operates thr^ 
cation institutions in Puerto Rico. Cone juhior college and, two 4-year postsecondary 
institutidnfl): I will focoB iny attention on_tbe main problems faced both^by college 
and university students and by public and private highisr education institutions in 
Puerto Rico: ^ . _ _ '.^ , ^. 

Postsecondaiy needs in Puerto Rico are at present at a peak level, as witnessed oy 
the sharp increase in .college and universi]^_ enrollment durag^recerrt; year^ 
* During: the_rirsi semester of academic year 1981-82^ there -vvere 139,459 college and 
univexsity students in Puerto Rico out of_which 52,580 or 37.7 percent were^m^pubhc 
idsjtitutions and 86i879 or 62.3 percent were in private institutions. Froni ^^-^^ 
1981r82. pgstsecondary ehrollinent increased at a '5.4 percent annual rate. WHne en- 
roUm.ent levels durix^ that period, declined slightly at piiblic higher edacatmn insti- 
tutions, _they increa^ a^t an annual rate 10.8 liercerit at private college univer- 
sities > Ruertc Rico's share in national Hispanic enrollment is close to 22 percent. 



* CouBcii en Higher Education, "Statistics on Poefsecohdary Educational Institutions in 
•uert 

p. 64 



Puerto Rico," May-1982._p. l _ ^ _ _ . ^ . ^. m- « ->^" 

» National Center for Education Statistics, "Selected Statistics on the Education of Hispanics, 
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... Th<:rAr.. is. HI]Ul-^^^ ''!UM>rt uriity f()^ c()llege .studies in. Puerto Rico. Access at lower 
cpst^ puh.!ip_hii?htir oduc.ati()ri Jil the University: .of Puerto Rico became increa^iingly 
.fi*-s t r i c ted i n t he. mj dseye n t i es . d u e. to. jn ore sel ect i ve ad m iss io n p roced ures s ta nda rds 
i nd ut;ed_by ex cess . de i na n d . Th e K rowt h o f . pr i va te co 1 1 eges a n d u n i vers i t i es, sti m u 1 at- 
t?d b>' a_n_ar^ :'iLiate noNV of federal grants to students and institutions, kept open the 
(Jogr^ pf hiKlirr <'ducati_on_to .many_eci)nDnriically. disadvantaged stadents which were 
umihle tP enter the public 3ystenri jiye to their lower academic performances at high 
sch(K)K_in many.vyay.s connected, precisely, with their economic and cultural disad- 
vantages, Essentially, private, c and universities are. attending the needs of 
jowe\r income faniilies. in Puerto Rico, ^ Not less, than 96 percent of students at these 
institution-^ .nee{Lfiri|iiT('ial h<'lp to cover the cost of their education, 
. . T.b e. .^'con () rny ; f P.iA*. ■ ^ " 1 ' ' . i - s u. f fe r i ng . t h e w o rst. eco no m ic c r isis si nee the begi ri - 
I of indu.s.trial_ devel iniif 111 >>r the early fifties. Gross national product declined 
p>: '^5A l>ejTe.nt_Ln fiscal v< M_r^J is 24.6 percent, a record in the 
Island's .modern .histpr^^ factors as the negative impact of the 
Mainiand's prolongated, a sharp, recession, the shrinkage of federal aid to the 
Commonwealth government'' and. to individuals, the uncertainty iatroduced by the 
mpdincation.s ()Lil?i.6 .Si*cti()n_^^^ Internal Revenues Code^ and the antici- 
pated daniaj^e that. the_jsjand_ ma.y suffer if the Caribbean Basin Initiative is ap- 
proved as pri.ginallx_formulated,.not to speak of the long-range negative effects that 
the. New Federalism may bring, make still bleaker the economic future of the 
Island. 

_ I a t hi' _ face o f a co nt ra.ct i n.g Labor market, particular! y fort hose w i t ho u t aca de fn i c 
pr. technical skills, cpl.l.ege education becomes a highly attractive alternative for stu- 
de n ts w h p vya n t Ao_ m axim i ze . t he i r e ve n tua 1 job oppo rtu n it ies; The ne w j ohs ge ne ra t- 
f.d _ by the _ec p n om y o f _t h e Jsl and J n the pj-ese n t stage requ i re ad vanced ski 1 Is, t rai n- 
inj^ in_technologi_cal and s^ and levels of literacy much higher than the 
pnes _ rec^uixed hy a . preindustrLal . stage. Since students come /from families with 
l<)vyer income Jevds than those. of the Mainland, they are heavily dependent on fed- 
era Lass ista nee. since the C^m mo nw government is far from able to provide aid 
i n_ the sea 1 e need ed , It is no wo.nde rthen that more than IF) pe roe n t o f Pue fto Ri Co *s 
university stud_en.ts^ ineludijig a substantial part of those who study in the state uni- 
versity LUPR!_d.epe_n.d. on_P.ell. Grants and other student aid as acknowledge recently 
by pur Resident Cojn miss i oner, .Honorable BaJtazar Corrada del. Rio; ^ IrL the case of 
private colleges and.un.iy.ersities, more than 86 percent of ail tuition paid to them fn 
Puerto Ricp is derived. froTD PeiJ Grants awarded to students. In 1980-81, there were 
beneficiaries, of the Pell. .Grants orogram . in four-year institutions in the 
Islnnd> who received $102A miJliQn in_aid. .Most of th^ (64,028 or 65.4 

pe rce n t ) we re st u de nts. pf pr i v a te CP.l leges .an d univers Lt ies. 

C n t h e o t h e r ha n d , p r j v a t e cpl 1 ege s a n d „u nivers it i e.Si .ca u gh_t .be twe e n. t h e .urge.n cy 
of satisfying a growing dernand fprpostsecpndary. stud ies a.nd the. high co.st.o.f_fi- 
nancing their operations, also depend heavily on Pell Grants^ .SEOGi .National 
Direct Student Loans, Coileg:e Work-Study, TRIO, Title III,_and other essential bro- 
grams in order to satisfy the growing educational needs and to preserve their finan- 
cial and institutional stability. 

Thus, the impact qf federal prograrns_such as student aid, TRiO, and Title III on 
th(» Island can be described in a simple way: they are absolutely essential to the 
develbpnrient of higher education i^^ Puerto Rjco and without thern the entire higher 
educational systerri would collapse. Moreover, a sound postsecondary educational 
system in the Island depends on the preservation of the present categorical nature 
of these jarbgtams, because their conversion to block grants would seriously conceal 
the true heiBds of Puerto Rico's postsecondary students and Institutions. 

An alarming Outcbrhe of the present economic crisis of the Island- has been a 
sharp increase in the ernigration to the Mainland of highly trained Puerto Rican 
professionals and technicians who' come in search for rhbre lucrative economic op- 



^ lhid. .pu n i 

* Figures of the Puerto Rico Planning Board and the Department of Labor and Human Re- 

Hources - .... 

...^.The Ix^ss of. the .CET.A .prjQgrams. for. example caused -the -loss of some -2(5.000 jobs, hitting 
pt'rsons with Jow skilj leyelB who have limited opportunities i.n the. la.bor market. 

^ The 9'M\ Si'Ction is the backbone of Puerto Rico's industrial development. 
- Both the swap and the turnback b\' federally financial programs will seriously hurt Puerto 
Rico, There is no way in which the island can. ahsocb. the food jatamps program..Qr jcontiriue the 
dozens of programs that will be transferred to the States under New Federalism .since the tax 
bare of the Commonwealth is already weak. 

." Caribbean Business. "Federal Budget Impact oh Puerto Rico for fiscal year VJH'A seem Ies« 
severe**. June HO. 1082. 
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portunities-urid w)\n. Uiko. advarttage of their bilingual oducation to seek opportuni- 
ties in the U.S. rharket. SUch a brain drain hurts the locaJ.economy .and. if we view 
higher eduGatibri as an investment in advanced human resources, cons tit ute_s_ a com: 
pensatibn for the federal aid received Puerto Ricari postsecondary J3tudents_and 
institutions. A sound, stable postsecondary ediicatidrial system in Paerto Rico is the 
best guarantee that the Island's economy will have a better chance to overcome its 
difficulties; and retain its resources, and that the huniah resources that decide to 
emigrate from the Island will have the necessary skills to participate productively 
in the United States economy. - ^ . _ . 

_In_general, more restrictive eligibility requirements for Pell Grants, changes in 
the regulations related with federal guaranteed loans and modifications of TRIO 
and _Ti_tie III programs are viewed in Puerto Rico as necessary adjustments within 
the context of_ t he _new_fede ral spe nd i ng policy of the Reaga n Ad m in ist ration . How- 
ever, as' aji economic, region that is graduajly approaching the e^ 
compatible with moderjiindustriaj ievejopment, we yiew with great apprehension 
any attempt to significantly, reduce the. bud_get ajipcations to coUege students and to 
higher education institutions at the. national jeyel or tp reduce the allocations to 
Puerto Rico by means of block-grants or other forms of placing blunt ceilings on the 
aid received by the American citizens in Puerto. Rica._ _ 

Account should be taken of the fact that, like in the Mainland, those most affect^ 
ed by high Unemployment rates are the age group of 16 to 19 years. Nearly 56 per- 
cent of these young people in school are unemployed. Among the. 20_to_24 yejirs old, 
a group also in the range of college ages, the unemployment rate is »37_percent, 
Thus, if educational opportunity is curtailed, many current as well ^. prospective 
college students will swell the already inflated rolls of unemployment in the Island 
or emigrate lb the United States in search for better opportunities. The social 
unrest associated with such a historical trend will be suHered both by Puerto Rico 
and by the United States. _ _ . _, 

In sum, student financial aid is an investment in human resources whose level 
must be sustained in both economies, but that becomes particularly relevant be- 
cause educatjpn Is the ^m Island can reduce poverty arid eco- 
nomic dependency on the Federal Government. 

Mr. Simon: President Arechiga? 

StATKMENT OF DOMINGO ARECHIGA, PRESIDENT, LAREDO 
JUNIOR COLLEGE, LAREDO, TEX. 

Mr. Arechiga. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I_shall_ start als^ 
mervtibhinj: what I consider to be our need, which is a continuation 
of the successful financial Federal programs that you already know 
about. __ _ 

i am referring to such programs as the TRIO progTam,_outreach 
prograrns that help with the recruitment of Hispanic students and 
the special efforts through title III funds, especially for pro;grams 
and projects that help with the recruitment and retention of His- 
panic students: _ 

We can ^o into much more detail, but included should be learn- 
ing more abont the learning styles of Hispanic students and doing 
more work with the teaching styles that we have. 

In the past, we usually have had teaching styles and expect ev- 
erybody to confolrm to pur teaching^ sty^^^^^^ of learning more 
about learning styles and special needs and then conforming our 
teaching styles to make those pr^^^ : 

Studies, of course,_indicate the long-standing unmet educational 
needs of Hispanics. They remain grossly U postsec- 
ondary institutions- and have experienced limited success in achiev- 
ing educational and career goals. 

I represent Laredo Junior College on the United States-Mexico 
border, and am president of the Consortium of Colleges on the 




United Stc»tos IVl(*xic() border Irom Brownsville, Tex., to San Diego, 

^ CaUi: - 

We have utilized vast financial assistance to great advantage we 
think and we hope that the successful programs might be contin- 
ued. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman arid members of the committee, I wish 
to state that difficult problems do not have easy solutions and prob- 
lems do riot go away. 

The positive aspect of problems is that they also represent chal- 
l^^B^s and pppprturii ties for ser\^ices. The ichal leng^e is stil Lwith us 
and I submit to you that the best investment that we can make for 
the welfare of our cbuntr^^ hps the field of education. 

Education continues to be the best remedy for the major iiis of 
society, ignorance, unemployment, a balariced economy and most 
important, a meaningful, productive, and decent existence for indi- 
viduals in our country. 

Your understanding, commitment and support are not only very 
important to all of us, they are also essential. Thank you for your 
time: - __ 

Mr. Simon. We thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Domingo Arechiga follows:] 

PuKpAKKi) Statkmk^s't OK D()SiiNc;o AitkcmOAt Ph. D., pRESibKNT, Larkdo Juniok 
Q)i.i/r:(;K and Boudkk Collegk Consortium 

I am both honored and grateful for the opportunity to participate in this impor- 
tant hearing on the .subject of Access, Needs and Opportunities in Higher Education 
f o r 1 1 i s pa n i c St u d e n ts . A s p res i d e n t o f La red o J u n i o r Co 1 J ege , a p u b 1 i c co m m u n i ty 
CO 1 1 ege on t h e U n i ted Sta tes/ Me x i cq ho rde r , a nd as p r es i de n t of the Bo r de r Col lege 
Con so rt i um , a ( 'o nso rt i u m of p u b j i c com m u n i ty co jl eges on the U n i ted States/ 
Mexico border, I am especially familiar with the needs and challenges of border His- 
panic students, 

Th e H i.s pa n i c pppu j at i o n is m ost !y co nee n t rate_d i n t h e Sou th west ern s tates of 
Texas, A r i zo na , Ne w Mexico , Co j o rado , and Ca 1 i fo r n i a ._ H is to r i c a 1 ly , t h e i r needs and 
p rob 1 e m H h a v e been ^^e ne ra 1 j y .si m i jar . M ost studies i n d i ca t e t h a t H i sp a n i cs , as a m i- 
np'"ity K'*^up . : have jpng-stand i ng unmet educationai, needs, rem a' n grossly u nderre- 
p resented in postsecpn da ry institutions and experience limited success in achieving 
ed u cfi t i < ) n a j a n d c a re e r gqa i s . 

The recent Final Repp^rt of the Commission on the Higher Ed ucatipn pf M^^ 
( 1 1^82 > j ist th e two niajor fac tors th at cpnt ribute to the se vere u nde r representat ipn 
of H i.spa n i cs and ot h e r m i np r i t i e.s in higher edu ca t i on tp be : " H ) their ex t rem ely 
h i r«M pf ^itt r i t i o n f r om seep nda ry school" and "(2) their g rea te r than ave rage 
attrition fronri undergraduate cj)U^^ 

^ ** a i " i y o ne of t h e_ m ajp r reaso ns _fo_r a h ig h a tt r j t j p_ n rate and J ow edu c a tiona 1 
a c h i e y e m e n t level of H i s p a n i cs is _a 1 1 r i b u tab 1 e tp _po ye rty_ and their spc i o-ec o no m i c 
bi jc k g r p un d . A n u n p u bj i s h e d _d i ss e r t a t i p_n by La u r a R e n d p n i 1 1 u s t r a t es _t h a t the edu - 
cationai plight bej^ins with spcipHecononiic defi^ mani fested at different p_eri- 

ods in the st u d e n ts e d u ca t io n al ca ree r. She states t h at in J,977_ one-f ^ f t h of. all H is- 
piin i c f J 1 n\ i j i e H h a d i n c p me ! e y e 1 s b e I p w the pp v e r ty j e y e 1 com pa re d to 0 n j y _ n i n e pe r- 
^'t'H ' <i r _ npn- Hi^pa nic fam i lies. " Fi nanc ia j prpblems cpncern _ H ispan ic_ students and 
I h/' 'T R*^ '"t- n^^i _t p s u c h a degree that j t s_e r ious ly d is r upts and irn pac ts their ab i_l i ty to 
a c hi e y e a no rnri a 1 e d u c a t i o n . St u den ts in te r r u p t the i r s t u d i es to wo r k; or c o n t i n u p u s^ 
)y work part-time, Li}>e_v.-ise, their parent^^ to support and give the proper 

encouragement to their children's academic progress. At Laredp Junipr Cpllege and 
' *A pa n A m eric an U n i ye rs i ty i n Ed i n b u rg more t h a n 8 0 pe r c e n t p f the stud e n ts re- 
ceive some form of financia] ASsistJAnce and nipre than 90_percent of this number are 
pjisx)anic students. The unemployment rate in both communities is usually twice as 
high as the national average. 

On the subject of high school npn-cpnipletipn. Dr. De_ Los Santos obtained data in 
1975 that indicates that up to 45 percent of Spanish origin persons who were 14 to 
2") years old and who lived in households where Spanish was spoken had not com- 
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pietod hi^h Nc^HHii TluiH, in i I)^ n^ad 14-19 were twice tis likeiy as non- 

Inspanic students to drop out of" hi^^h^ 

Underi^'ing the mfijqr educationaj problems of Hispunics is the different language 
and culture which i.s inherent in their rnakeup. Coupled with this fact have been the 
slow and jimi ted ability of the educationaj and governmental estabU 
dress their special needs. It has token our society and the edu.catiqnaj cgmm 
too Jong to b€K:onie re^ aware and cprnmitted njeeds_pf His- 

panic studenti*. Novy vye knoyy that traditiqnal^ JJrograrns and strategies 

^h^^ work welj in mJdrAmerica art? not ye and 
muHt be restructed or mpdifi^^^^ modifica- 
tions, hovyeyer. have la_gged behjnd in timen cgmmHrnentj and resouixes. In. my opin- 
ion, this ba^'rically is thc\ dilc\mma_that we address today._ Becau_s_e the_Hispa_nic stu- 
dent is consijderably diffe college students (due to.JangUiige and. cul- 
tural background)^ tradjtio programs _and_ strategies will _not generally:, work.. 
Tberefore,_new directions and_ strategies _must_be_ provided, which initially. ^ 
more expensivu, lies an appropriate role and function of federal educational 
assistance programs, 

.. In the .fi nal. . a.n a lysis ._ we need _to_ re mi n d _ou rseJ ves that, d iffic u 1 1 probl ema do not 
ha y.t ejisy . sol u tio ns. . .Ma ny of. the. cri t icii 1_ issu es that affect H i span i cs i n postsecon- 
dary .inst.ituti.on.s_ha.v.e_alr.eady_been.preaented^_Unfortunfltely, the necessary .rinan- 
cial .Lesou.rces^. commitment and -general understanding of these issues has not been 
realized, However^in the. midst of much dissension, there are some tangible signs of 
progreH.s._S<Kiety has. accepted the values of pluralism at different levels; With yoar 
pjuit siippori, a number of federal financial programs have enabled us to make sig- 
nificant.improvements in the recruitment and. retention of Hispanic students and 
other disadvantaged Americans in . higher: edacation:^ 

. I have first-hand experience that Laredo Junior College, as well as the other Con- 
sortium. Border Colleges in California, Arizona, and Texas, have taken full advan- 
tage of. federal edacational assistance programs: Among these very helpful programs 
for minorities and other disadvantajged students have been the different forms of 
student financial aid programs, the so-called TRIO Programs (Upward: Bound, 
Talent Search and Special Services), arid the riumerdus prbgrams ahd striategies 
that have been developed with the encouragement ahd:suppbrt of Title III funds: 
The Border College Consortium, established in 1970 to identify and alleviate border 
community College student problems, exemplifies the utility made of Title III funds. 
Their efforts stand out in bold rielief iagaihst a background of xihrbhic educational 
neglect. For over 100 years, most Hispahics along the border lacked access to higher 
education:' This had limited their personal and economic growth potential arid 
eroded their sense of dignity and positive self concept. Paradoxically, th^ iare the 
people who form the second largest rriihbrity in this nation and whose culture and 
language has given the Southwest its texture and contributed sigriificahtly to tbe 
nation's cultural Vitality; _. . .. 

Through Border Consortium efforts, there has been a driamatic increase in His^ 
panic student ehrbllmeht arid in the quantity and quality bf the recruitment and 
supportive services made aVailjable to these miribrity students thrbugh Title III 
funds: 

An analysis bf the data reVeals: . 

(1) a substantial increase f()8 percent) in the number bf Hispiariic students erirblled^ 
in the first three yeare bf Uif' Cx)risbrtium. 

(2J a steady exparisibri of the quantity and quiality bf counseling services provided 
to Hispanic students including the ihnbviatiVe use bf paraprofessibanl arid jpeer cbiiri- 
selors. . 

(8) leadership iri the design bf apprbpriate placement/diiagostic staridiardized in- 
struments fbr Hispariicstuderits. . 

(4) an exparisibri of firiaricial iassistarice services fbr ecbriorriically disadvaritaged 
studerits albrig the border: 

(f)) ari iricrease iri the quality arid quaritity bf part-tiriie emplbyrrierit arid career 
placemerit services. 

(.6) imprbved articulatiori of programs betweeri Consbrtium Colleges arid seriibr iri- 
stitutions of higher educatiori iri the surrburidirig area: 

(7) a substantial: iricrease iri the frequericy arid scope of Corisortium-wide arid iridi- 
vidual institution faculty developmerit activities. 

..i8)._the. successful development of both formal and iriformal commuriicatiori riet- 
works_for.the .sharing of information on Consortium (!!ollege problems and sbiations. 

_i9) some. programs _in_.curriciilum development/revision primarily in the area of 
ESL, remedial, adult basic education courses. 
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Despite thcs successes deacnbed in report, much iridre remains to be done. It is 
iidt possible to undo 100 years of educational neglect in just a few years. The po«i- 
tjve aspect of problems is tbat_they also represent challenges and opfwrtunities for- 
service. The challenge is still with us. I subscribe to ydii that the h^t inveatment 
that we can make foi^the welfare^ bfdur country lies in the field bf education. Edu- 
cation continues to be the best remedy for the major ills of society. Ignorance, un- 
employnrient, a balanced economy, and most important, a meaningful productive 
and decent existence for individuals in our country can best bp achieved through 
education. 

Your underatandin are not only very imjwrtant to al- 

leviate societal problems — they are essential. 

Mr: Simon. You may proceed, Father Plazas. 

StATEME^T OF REV. CABLOS^A. PLAZAS^RRESIDENt, ST 
AUGUSTINE COMMUNITY COLLEGE. CHICAGO, ILL. 

Reverend PtAZAS. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
: I represent St. Aujus^^^^ Qjmmunity College, the first such in- 
stitution in Illinois and the Midwest: It was created as a response 
to the great disproportions betvveen demographic growth and the 
education and advancement of Hispanicis at the higher education 
level, and as a reaction against a tendency bf some institutions of 
higher education which accepted Hispanics, with a tendency to 
look on them and to save all the students. 

founders of^the college discbvered that the ability oO?il- 
panics to speak Spanish is a very useful resource to strengthen 
ethnic identity and cultural integration; that the native 

language and learning experiences of Hispanics are talents that 
must be strengtheried, developed and utilized as a basis for learn- 
ing English, being exposed to the American system of education, 
keeping personal identity as well as integrating into the main- 
stream of American life. 

It is unity and diversity. 

The major portion of the University took 8 years to be developed, 
all a private effort. 

I want to focus p n two^ major rec brnrri e ndatioris; 

This is the time for the Federal Government to consider specific 
pr bgr ams ifor bil ingual colleges . We kn ow that bilingual education 
is in question today. But here we have a college which is both 
bighly tradiUbjial 1^ first aca- 

demic year with an enrollment ^f 684 Hispanic students, and had 
to close registratidn at 1,000 students for the next school^ y^^ 

The attrition rate for-the first year -was 26 percent, as-Compared 
to the national rate of 55 percent for Hispanic students. Therefore, 
we urge the Federal Government to help institutions such as St. 
Au^stihe to: 

A, form a qualified faculty corps. Researchers have found a high 
cbrrelatibn between high-quality faculty and student academic suc- 
cess. Emerging institutions such as St. Augustine College which 
serve Hispanic students do not have the financial ability to com- 
pete with either selective, prestigious colleges or with private in- 
dustry, - * 

B, structure the ancillary services which facilitate students to 
avail themselves of a college education, such as: Nursery care for 
children of students, individual and family counseling, self-concept 
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build-up and develbpmerit of English language skills. Researchers 
found these variables are felated to student academic success. 
::: There are about 3,000 small Hispanic businesses in the Chicago 
metropolitan area wij:h combijied annual gross sales of more than 
$105 million. These en ter^ need of professional assist- 

ance in marketing and control systems: 

: iN^vertheJess, what d attention is thereat motivation 

among Hispanics to open their own small businesses: We urge the 
Federal G^Dvem assist this import a^^^ community enterprise 

by providing education through institutions such as St. Augustine 
Cdlliege which are accessible to the Hispiariics and have a good un- 
derstanding of their motives. 

[The prepared statement of Carlos Plazas follows:] 

pRKPARED Statement of Rav. Carlos A.-Plazas, Ph. D., President, St. Augustine 

College, Chicago, III. 

* 

I. SOME statistical INFORMATION 

For the last decade, the Hispanic minority showed the fastest demographic 
growth i i> the Un i ted S tates. The S.C. Bu reau ojT the Census es ti mated th a t in 
March 197H. there were 12 miljion American of Hispanic origin. 'They constitute 
about 5.6 percent of the total mainland U.S. population/* <Br6wTi, et al., 1980.) 

There is a great disprGportibn between the demographic growth and the educa- 
tional advannpmervt of Hispanics^ in the United States. Hispanics iii Chicago and in 
the nation arej uhder-reiJresented in institutiGhs-of -Higher learnings ^nly 2 -percent 
or fewer 'obtained a bachelors degree in 1976-77. ^Browh. et al., 1980.) In Chicago, 
where Hispanics are estimated to constitute more than 1^ percent of the ^jaulatiotv, 
only 2.3 percent are enrolled in pbstsecondary education. (OMAR, 1978; Lucas, 1978 
ahd-1980.^ _ ^ __ _ 

Hispanics who ^ttened higher education institutions tend to cluster dispbrportiori- 
ately in community colleges arid exhibit the highest atttritibh rate in the riatidh: 55 
percent. (Astiri^ 1982; Olivas, 1980J 

More than 80 percent of the Hispanics who attend college in th? United States 
' Tie from homes where drily Spariish is spoke ri. The riiajdrity of higher learning 
iridtitutidri.s which accept Hispariics have the teridericy to look dri thent as disabled 
studerits arid ar a target grdup which riiay attract federal arid/df state funds to the 
institutlori: Extreriiely few iristitutidris df higher education have discovered that the 
ability of Hispanics to speak is an asset that the student brings to the institution 
and should be strengthened and developed by the institution. 

II. ST. AUGUSTINE COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

The fouriders df the College discdvered that the ability of H^'spariics to speak Span- 
ish is a very useful resource to strerigthen ethiriic ideritity and reinforce: cjCiltur_al 
integration; that the native lariguage arid learning experiences of Hispanics are tal- 
ents which must he. strengthen, developed and utilized as a basic: for iearning:£ng- 
lish, being exposea to the American system of education, keeping personal ijdanJdty 
as_weJl _a& integrating into the mainstream of American life; "Ex' Pluribus Unum * 
(unity.in iiiversityX ' . ._. 

.Based an the ass^ssme nt _of_ the education al needs of ihe Hispa n ic po pu latiori i ri 
Chj cago , S t . A_u gus t i n e_ Co I Le^e . structured a t ri d i m e n s i p n al CM rr ic u_l u m _: a _ co 1 1 egi a te 
CU- rri c_" j um /or thpse s tud e n ts in te rested in and capabl e of Pursu i ng^ ed u cation at a 
se n i or level; a_ ca reer c u nc u j u m f or _ t h Ose i n te n d i ng to upgrad e t h e i r e m p 1 oyrn e n t ; 
and aj;^rJfnpen8atory curriculum for those in need of educational reinforcement. 
(Cohen, 1982.) . r*" - 

Part of the gTaduation requirenrients is a demonstn tion by the sj:udent of an Eng- 
lish language proficiency at a college level. The^rst group of students who complet- 
ed the academic requirements for the AsscMsiate of Arts degree were given the 
Michigan Aural Com prehension Test by a senior ins titration to which they trans- 
ferred. Test results indicated that over ninety percent of the tested students appear 
toj>ossess an English language proficiency at a cbllege level. - — 

St. Augustine College developed a unique methodology which involves the follow- 
ing interrelated modules: 

1. Students financial aid and couriseling given by bilingual/biculfural cdunseldrs. 
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- 2;-U£ilizjatibri of bilinKual/bicuUurai and moholinguai instfoctors: (80 percent of 
St.-Augtistine's faculty is bilingual.) - 

- 3. Phasei bilingual ihstructibrv-which facilitates the transfer of learning from 
Spanish to English, and from the Hispanic to the Anriericari culture: 

4. A battery of placement tests (Spanish language, English language and math- 
ematicsj for classification and placement, hot for selection. 

5. Academic advisehient given by bilingual advisors. 

6. Systematic tutoring for those students^in heed of special assistance in combina- 
tion with respective instructors and chairpersons. 

7. Individual, group and fa nriily counseling given by bilingual counselors.^ 
^- Qareer planning, vocational prientatipn and deyel^^^^^ 

__ j^ Nurseo^ care for und^ other ancillary services provided by a com^ 

munity agency whicii vy^^ in order to facilitate 

students to ayail_the msejyes of higher education pppprtun ities. 

10. FoJIow-up_ anji_student_perspnaJ_coantact^ encourage class attendance and to 
help resolve academic^.family and_ work problems, 

11. I^a 1 com m u n i ty i nst r u ction al sites _ to _ m ake J}ighe_r lea r n i ng_ accessibl e to 
neighborhood Hispanic residents and to motivate them to pursue their higher edu- 
cation at the main carnpas; . ^ __ 

: 12: The College has been requested to develop a continuing education program, for 
Hispariics interested fn beginning their own small enterprises: The motivation of 
Hi:sp£mics to open 'small businesses is very high: This may be due to the Hispanic 
chariicter. Kvorybfve in the Hispanic culture wants to be his own boss: The rate of 
growth in Hispanic small businesses between 1972 arid 1977 was 52:6 percent. 
(Triana. 19H2.) However, St. Augustine Clbllege has riot yet beeri able to satisfy this 
demand. 

HI. kkcbMMKNi)ATIONK TO THK SUBCOMMiTTEE ON TOStSECONDARY EDUCXtlOK 

I- It IS St rpng ly recom me nded that on ce a n e me rgi ng ^ i n st i t u t ion is a pproyed to 
participate in federal programs, funding should be granted immediately based on 
the _cu r re n t mi no ri ty pp pu 1 at ion the i n st i t u t ion is se ry i ng. When St. Augus t i ne was 
approved to participate in federal pro-ams gn December 18, 1981, we were told 
that we were en t itied to apply for a Strengthen inj^ Developing I nstitu tions grant. 
W e sub m i tted an a p p j ica t ipn and \ye re _ rejected becau se some u n i ve rsi t ies stated 
that the 1 979 academic ye^ r shpu j d be the basi s f g r parti ci pat ing i n the St rengthe n- 
ing De ye jpp i ng I n st it u tions gran ts._ At tha t ' t i me , St . A u^st i ne Co 11 ege d.^d n ot e xis t . 
NQw._i t is fou nd _tha t aji Lris.ti tu tign _ ap prgyed tp participate in fede ral programs and 
seryin_g a. M _pe_rcent minority pppulatign js rejected because other institutions of 
high_e_r education whic_h do_n_Ot se_rye_ rninprity pppuiatigns decided th 1979 should 
. be t_he_ bas_is_ year _for partiripatipn. in Strengthening Deyelgping Institutions grants. 
Ti^is_se_ems to be against the purpose of federal higher education programs assisting 
minorities.. : 

2._ This is the^ lime, for _the federal ^yernment tg cgnsider specific programs for 
bilin_guaj col lege^_We_know_ that _bilin^al educatign is in question t<Kiay. But here 
we have a College which, is both hjghiy. traditional _and hijghly inn^ 
ended its first academic year with_an_ enrollment _gf _G84_ Hispanic had 
to close registration. a_t UOOQ students _for the next _y_ear._ The attrition rate for the 
first y ea r _ was 2 G pe rce n t as_ co mp a red _ t g _ t h e n_a t i g n aj r a te _ of 55 pe rce n t f o r Hi s- 
panic students. Therefore, we urge the federal government to help institutions such 
as St. Ai^gstine to: , 

a. Fortn a . qualified faculty .corps.. _ Researchers, have fgu nd a high cprrelation be- 
tween a high qualit^y .facultj^aiid_studen.t. academic success, (Astin^ 1982.) Emerging 
institutions such as_ 5t,_Augustime._college whjch seire Hispanic students d^^^ 
have the financial ability to compete with either selective, prestigious colleges or 
with private industry.. 

b. Structure the ancillary _sej-yices__which facilitateAtudents to avail themselves of 
a CO tl ege ed u ca t io n^ . s u ch__ aSL n ursexy_ ca re. fo r_ ch _i jdren of s t u de n ts , i n d i vi d u a 1 and 
family counseling, self-concept buildup^and.deveLgpjrieM of English language skills. 
Research found these variables are reJated.tg student academic succe^ 

II There are about 3,000 small .HispaniiL businesses in the Chicagg metrgpolitan 
. a rea w i th cgmbi ned an nual gross ^les . of .more th an $ 1 QS m illign . These e nterp rises 
are iri need of professional assiatancain. marketingLarLd cgnU-gl systems. Neverthe- 
less, what deserves attentionJs the .great motivation amgng Hispanics to gpen their 
gwn small businesses. We urge.the.fede^cal goyernment tg assist this imjx)rtant com- 
munity enterprise by providing education through institutions such as St. Augustine 
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Cblle^'c which iin- iiccessitilt! to the Hispariics arid have a good understanding of 
their hibtiveK. 
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New Perspectives in Education- St. Augustine College and the Hispanic 
postsecondary experience 

INTRObUCTION 

Fou n de rs : bi J ingual _ed u cat ors and corn m u n ity_ j e ad e r s . 

A private, nonsectarianuuJiior_cQllege.in_ChLcago^ 

: Authority: liJinoia Board of Higher Education— October_7^ l98Pj operating author^^^ 
ty; May 4^ 1982, degree-granting authority; and Internal .Revenue Service: tax 
exeriipt under Internal Revenue Code Section 5Q9(a) and Section :17Q^ 

Staff arid fac Jlty: 87 percerit are bilirigaal arid bicaltural Hispanics. : _ . „ 

Studerits: ICO percerit are Spariish-lariguage dominant; 99 percent are HispanicsL 
Iristructibrial riiethdd: pha3^ (or, trarisitibnal) bilirigual idacstion: as stadents 
learri Eriglish» progressively courses are taught nidre iri Eriglish and less in Spanish. 

Target student jropulatibri: (a) Spanish-language xidriiiriarit; (b) adults, iridepend- 
erit» self-supporting; arid (c) mature (average age is 30 years): 

- Accreditation: Candidate for accreditatiori by the North ^Central AssociatiotT'of 
Colleges and Schools (the priricipal regional accreditirig assbciatibri). 



NEED ASSESSMENT 

Hispanic population in the U.S. increased 65 percent in the last decade (U.S. 
Bureau of Census). 

Demographic growth has been great. However, educational achievement arid irite- 
gration into the mainstream of American Life has been liiriited. 

Language usage is considered one of the most indicative factors for assessi rig gen- 
eral education achievement and cultural incorporation: 80 percent of Hispariic iri 
the United States speak only Spanish in their homes; 50 percent show little profi- 
ciency rnEngHsh(*'(IJpnditi^^^^ of Education of Hispanic American^^^ 1980); Hispariics 
are not represented in higher education in proportion to their presence iri^ the^rier- 
al population ,1.5 percent of a\\_ entering frj^shman in 1980 were Hispanics, 55 per- 
cent dropout and discontinue p<>stsecondary education in the first y_ear (34.7 percent 
of non-Hispanics dropout V T^tc Js ^J^P^S Hispariics: probably 

d u e to 1 a n^ age ba r r i e rs , a Iso a 1 1 r i bu teb j e to 1 ack o f ni a r ke tabl e ski 1 1 s . 

Education is the primary ayenue for upward social and economic mobility. 

Innovative methodologies and new perspectives in education should be created to 
make higher education accessible to Hispanics (who will be largest minority in the 
United States by 1990). 



PURPOSE AND MISSION 

To_ prO-V^^^^y^^LOT _colJege-Jev_eJ iri.struction _in the arts, sciences and applied sci- 
ences u with, .special emphaais on adult students _pf Hispanic origin in compliance 
with sidelines and_standards_of the jJliriPis Board of Higher Education; American 
AssQclailon of Community anji Junior (^^^ North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Schools; and other recognized professional and educational organizations. 
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. ' GOALS 

To develbfv higher education opFwrtunitfes for comiiiuttity residents with erriphasiB 
bn^hbse of Hispanic origin^ who are capable of college:level achievement. 

To promote and motivate tJhe fullest educational developmeni of each student. 

To develop arid promote student identification with the highest ideals of Ameri- 
can democratic citizenship. 

..Jo .stimulate the jnte^^ and cultural life of Hispanic students within the con- 
text of a bningusden^^ 

_ To provide opportunities for Hispanic students to acquire conripete^ 
rei^ppnsiy e to the d eman Js __of a rapidly changing society; To pro vid e opportu ni ties 
for ad u It :stu de nts tp_ learn .marketab je ski) Is that will en able t he m to co m pete more 
effjecti v.ely_ i.n .t.he_ Ame.r_ica_n__80cie ty L To de velop _a hi^h .quality acade nri i c program i n 
whicK.students may earn credits which will transfer without condition to senior col- 
leges and universities. 



OBJECTIVE 

- To implement a. college entrance examination system that focuses on classifica- 
tion and placement, rather than selection, of stndents. 

: To implement .a junior collie carriculam that utilizes, as a basis for the new 
learning in the American educational system, that which students have: previously 
learned in their native countries: 

: To recruit a corps of committed iaculty, with acceptable credentials, with success- 
ful teaching (experience, and with knowledge Of American arid Spanish cultures arid 
languages. 

To recruit students accOrdi rig to the prOiectiOris Of the 6-year plari approved by the 
Board of Trustees in 1981. 

To irriplemerit a cbriiperiatbry cUrriculuhri fOr studerits Of educatiOrial re^fbrce- 
merit. . _ . ' 

Tb achieve candidacy status in 1382, arid fiill accr^itatibri by Septeriiber, 1987, 
thrbugh the Nbrth Central Assbciatibri bf Colle£::3 arid Schools. 

Tb develbj3 ah accreditable Learning Resburcos center by^pteriiber, 1985. 

[The first twb bbjectives have been met (by August, 1981) and are cbritiriUally 
under assessment ^nd review.] - - - 

[The tHird and-fourth bbjectives have been met (by August 30, 1981); 5^7 students 
enrolled for the Fall^ 198„ Semester, pool of mbre than 70 highly qualified faculty 
have been recruited.] _ _ _' _ . _ .. 

[The j^bmpensatory cujTiculum will be implemented at the beginning of the Fall, 
1982, Semester. It will be continuously reviewed arid assessed^] ^ - 

[Applicatibn for candidacy status with the North Cfentral Associatibn has beeri 
made.] 



METHODOLOGY 

Unique, innovati>^e, learner-centered: all of the following elements are equally es- 
sential: ^ 

A. Teaching fnethod.'^Ph^^^ f ransitipnal; c r, Pro^essi ve] Bil i ngiial Instruc- 
tion- facilitates, the transfer of learning from Spanish to jEnglish from Hispanic to 
Amer ica n. cu It u re; anci faci 1 i ta_t(^ the i ntegra tip n of that ^yhi ch was pre vib usly 
1 eaj^n ed. i n S p a n i s h Avi t h t hat w hi ch is_ n p w bei ng j e a rn ed_ i n E n gl is h . 

B' Curricular method.--i>^^ fun ctipn— fpr those who i nte nd to tra nsfer to 
se n _ip r col j eges . Career, f u net i o n— - f p r _t hose i n te n d i n g to u p-gr ad e _ t hc! r e m p 1 oym e n t . 
Q^rrP^nsatpry fu net ion —fpr tHpse in need of ed ucati onal _r e vi ew Faci 1 i ta tes the 
transfer pf learning, bMed p ^ _ 

. C- PJoccrnent exam t jrm^ ip7«N —S language, Engl ish la ngueige, m ath ema tics 

test for cjassificatipn_ and j)lacement^^ selection or admission. 

_M Span ish language enkancem^nt.^^ the learni ng of Engl ish: ad u Its not 

prpficient in spoken and written Spanish have difficulty learning English as a 

secjsnd language. 

.Mr. intensive English language instruction. — F^'cilitates the phased bilingual in- 
struction method. _ _ 

.F' Academic _ ^guidance and counseling for all studen ts. —To assist _ stud e nts in 
making aj)propriate; educati^^ choices according to their capabijities, intereats, 
and opportunities; and jointly by trained counselors. 

Q. L^al commun^^^ higher education 

through community education; to make postsecondary classes physically accessible 
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to neighborhood i.nd to motivate Hispanic adults to pursue additional 
classes at t h e m ain_ campus. _ _ ' 

.... .H^.FqUow'Up__ and_ stude_nL _CQnlact.-r~To_ m_otLVa_te__ i ndLvidual_ students jt^ indi- 
vidual, contacts; and to encourage class attendance and resolve problems (academic, 

family, and work). . _ : . . . 

/. Ancillary serwces. r-Narsery for childrer. under 12 years while parents attend 
class. Counseling: marital, psychotherapy, pastoral. 

IMPACT 

A. Local. — h Enrollment and retention: ^981/82— the first academie year--l,255 
enrolled average^age: 30 years; 58 percent women; 79 percent independent and self- 
supporting; 26 percent attrition rate (nationally, 55 percent for Hispanic students), 
1982/^3: more than lipOO hew applicaU^^^ 

2. Arti cu j ation agreem ents_ ( i n lieu of accreditati on) Negotiated with North Park 
College, Nprtheastern IlLinow In process with_ _M_u^^ 

Depau LUniyersity, University^ of 111 inois at Chicago Circje, Rppse_yelt JUrLiverei ty^^ 

•jBL National'— 1._ _ 113^ j^epartmeji t p{_ Educati pn^ _Fund_ :for_ lhe_. Jmprp vem ent_ of 
pQSt-secojidary esiu cation has awardeda grantito implement the Programa. Podeoips 
(The_"We:Can" Program), the compensatory education portion of thn student serv- 
ices pTDgram. - . . 

2. Methodology isas been independently corroborated by the Ford Foundation 
Commission on Higher Education of Minorities (Chronicle of Higher Education, Feb- 
rxXary 3, 1982): _ 

The Cbminission r€K:ommeiidatidhy4n the fdllawirig areas have already been im- 
plemented by St. AugiistiheXbllege: Placement testing; tutbririg; intensive cduiisel- 
ihg and ^idance; bilihgual/bicultural faculty, administrator, arid advisors; minor- 
ity women in authority petitions; Social arid family services; academic transfer func- 
tions; and Student services. 

FINANCES 

Ar.hievfid operation in the first fiscal year mth a balanced budget 

Souirces of funds: il) Tuition and tuition reimbursement (Illinois State Scholarship 



awards); (2) Non-taition resources: , 
1981-82: 

Borg- Warner Foundation $6,0QQ 

Coalitiori for -Human Needs Ckjihmisjsidn df the Episcopal Church::::.::: 12,QQ0 
Cdritirierital Bank F^undatidri.:.,................................. ................:....:.....:....:. 3,000 

' Patricfoarid Anna Cudahy Fund 10,000 

Harris Barik-Fdundatioh 5,000 

H.B. Fuller Co..... 1.500 

Church of the Holy Comforter (Kenilworth) 1,000 

Ladies of Christ Church (Winnetka) '.. 5,000 

Natural Gas Pipeline Co 1,000 

Oscar Mayer Foundation 1,000 

Peoples Gas Co ._. 1,500 

St. Augustine's Church (Wilmette) 1,000 

1982/83; . 

Bo rg-W amer Foundation 5,Q(K) 

Cloleman Found_ation^..«„......^,..^.^..^.._..,. _5,d0d 

Episcopal Church Center (New York) 5Q,P_()0 

Joyce Foundation 50,0()0 

Fund-of -the improvement of Postsecondary Education (U.S. Depart- 

ment of Education) ; 58,000 



Mr. Simon. May I ask you one short question: Have you applied 
for title III funds? 

Reverend Plazas. Yes; we have. That is set out in the prepiared 
statement. 

Mr. Simon. We thank the three of you very much. 
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STATEMENt OF STKFIIEN V: WALSH. PRESIDENT, ST. EDWARDS 
UNIVEI^ITY, AUSTIN, TEX. 

Mr; WxtSH: The full text of my testimony, the thrust of it is 
turn i rig access into success. The program a^^ institutibri that I 
serve is GAMP, the college assistance to migrants program. 

An essential part of my thrust is that institutions must change 
and they must be more concerned with the exit criteria and less 
concerned with entrance Criteria. There is evidence of a revolving 
door. _ _ _ __ ; 

I will concentrate on the results of this program; We serve the 
most underreprese in the l American population, the 

children of seasonal and migrant farmworkera: 

_The re s u Its , in _ternis_of th ei achie vem en ts, 90 pe rc e h t fi n i sh th e 
first year; 80 percent have gone on to the sophomore year; more 
than 70 percent ^adu^ 

A survey of 500 graduates, migrant graduates at St. Edwards and 
Pah American University, indicates their earning power is 2V2 
times that of their parents when they entered college, and they 
have returned to the Public Treasury all tl>e money in taxes that 
was ever invested in them. v _ . : _ _ : 

-Fifteen percent have gone to graduate school: One is a graduate 
of the Georgetbwh Law SchOTlj one is enirolled at Bay]pr^ 
School; two-are in doctoral programs at the tJniversity of Michigan 
and Nby^ J)ame^ u j :i_ : 1 

We are a private-sector institution and we have found consider- 
able pny^^ support^ to eMe the cuts in^he Federal b^^ The 
motivation for giving is various. First, some corporations have had 
prbblerhs identifying a specific program for His panics with a long 
record of success; and second, corporations have a vested interest in 
terrns of their own job recruitment programs. 

Despite these results^ I ajn unhappy to inform you that this pro- 
gram^ the college assista,nce to migrants program, and the high 
school equivalency .program are not part of the rec^ommended De- 
partment of Education budget for 1983 and 1984,. and even thof^h 
i h total , it is o n ly a $6 tn i 1 Hon 1 i he i tern . 

But despite this, with or without Federal funds, our institution 
will cbritiriUe to provide hot only access but opportunity for its suc- 
cess to this population. 

Thank you. - 

Mr. Simon, Thank you very much. Also, thank ybii for your im- 
pressive work: ^ 

[The prepared statement of Stephen Walsh follows:] 

pRKPARED Statement of Dr. Stephen V. Walsh, ^.S.C, President, St. Edward's 
University, Austin, Tex. 

M r. Ch a i r m a n , a nd m e m be re of the su bco m m i t tee , jm y n a me is S teph e n Y . Wal sh . 
I am a member C'" the Brothere Society of ihe Congregation of Holy Cross and Presi- 
dent of St. Edward's University. I arn pleased to appear before you this mdrnihg in 
order to reflect on my experience as it relates to Hispanic access to higher educa- 
tion. - _ _ • 

The thrust of hj^j testimony is turning access into success. There are several steps 
th the process: recruitttieht, access, or adrhis8ion» retehtibh, arid degree cdmpletibri; 
Put bluntly, getting into college is libt to be confused with staying or gfaauating. 
The open door frequexitly turns out to. be a revolving door: There is arriple data, 
riibst recently the 1980 report of "The Condition of Education for Hispanic Ameri- 
cans," which afTirrris this phenomenon of the revolving door. 
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For example, only 2 jpercent of all bachelor degrees conferred in 1976-77 were 
awarded to Hispanics: Other data frOrri the same sources shows clearly that His- 
panics are unlikely to complete their college experience after access, even tiiOugh 
another stady, **The Final Report of the Commissibh on the Higher Ediicatidh of 
Minorities," shows that Hispanic high schcx)! graduates were as liJcely to enter col- 
lege as their black and Anglo counterparts, Alrribst 40 percentof Hispanic (as com- 
pared with 45 percent of Anglo) high school graduates enter college arid yet in 1976^ 
only 7 percent of all Hispanic students earned degree. By 1980, the percentage of 
Hispanic high school graduates who entered college arid graduated had riot in- 
creased sign ificaritly. _ 

- - My direct experience is liriiited to St: Edward*s Uriiversity where we serve orie of 
the most uriderrepreserited pbpulatidris iri Ariiericari higher ieducatibri: .the childreri 
of migfarit aridseasorial farriiwbrkers. Because we are located in the Southwest arid 
are the home base for most of the workers in the Central rriigrarit stream, these 
students are for the most part Hispanic. Our prbgrairi-is the College Assistance Mi- 
grant Program (CAMP) arid was^ fiirided firatiiy the Office of Ecbribriiic Opportunity 
in 1972 and 1973, then by the Departriierit-df Labor arid sirice 1980, by the Depwart- 
merit of Educatiori. For this yc'ju-r 6 CAMP prbgrarris have beeri furided: twb in 
Texas, two in Califbrriia, brie iri Wiishirigtbri, and brie iri Oregbri. There is a cbriipari- 
iori precollege program called the High School Eqiiivalericy Prbgrariv (HEP), 19 sites 
funded this year, which has ari ideritical fiiridirig history and prbvides fbr the com- 
pletion of the GED for riiigrsutt liigh school drb pouts. But rather than suri«narize 
collective statistics from the 6 CAMP prbgriariis, I will cbriceritrate bri the efforts bf 
St: Edward's Uriiversity. - ..... 

Because the populatibri we serve is the most uriderrepreserited in higher educa- 
tiori, We h ad-slight reasbri when we began iri 1972 to believe that acoois wbiild result 
iri success everi wheri .compared with the success rates for the overall Hispanic pbpii- 
latiori. Consider the challeriges we arid they have had to overcbme. 

Chattenge 7:— The level bf educatibnal achievismerit bf migrant high school stu« 
derits.Wjaa the lowest bf ariy subgrbUp iri the ^ 

A: Iri 1972, there rvere mbre migrarit GED graduates thari migrarit high school 
graduates: — .... ... 

B. Iri 1972, bf evei^ 100 migriarit studerits whb started high school less thari 20 
earried a diplbma. Male riiigrarit high^hbol studerits vvere drbppirig blit at the sixth 
mori^th bf the riirith grade and females drbppirig but at the secbrid month bf the 
terith grade. . . 

C: Iri 1972, bf every 100 migrarit studerits whb started cbllege brily brie wbiild cbm- 
plete a •! -year degree. ./ . . . . . . _ . 

Chaitenge ^. — High/-schbbl migrarit studerits had fewer educatibnal bppbrtiiriities 
thari ariy other subgrbUp iri the Southwest. 

A. Iri 1972, there was rib lirikage between high schools enrbllirig migrarit pbpula- 
tians arid ariy college or jpbstsec 

B. In. 1972, of the 56 secoridary scnbbls iri Texas which had received mbhies fbr 
migrant programs, orily 27 had actually implemerited a 'separate special program. 
__C. In JL972, high schools that erirolled migrant students had fewer books per stu- 
dent in their libraries: than did rionmigrant nigh schools. 

._D. In _1 972* Jtiigh .schools serving migrant students had fewer science laboratories 

and otJier.specjaTj'adlilies than nonraigrant iiigh 5choc : _: _ :_ _ 

_ E. In J972j__high_schDola enrolling migrant students were less likely to be accred- 
ited than rionm.i.gr.ant_high_8chQola. 

_F. In . 1.972,__teachers working.jni high . schools, serving. inigr_ant_at u dents were far 
less likely to be certified: than_teachers worki.ng.i.n. non mi.grant .high_schpols^ 

G. j n i 97 2 , m igra n t high schppl_ _s tude n ts. aye raged 7_ m On ths J n school com pared to 
9 m on ths for non nri igra n t s tu de n ts. Migra n ts _ e n te r.ed_ 1 ate a rid conseque n tly could 
not parti^ci pate in regu j ar orientation pro-ams, lurich programs. Health insurance 
programs, etc. They had fewer ppp>prtunitie8 to participate in fall sports, cheerlead- 
ing, honorary clubs, and student govern their parents were not reached by 
PTA and booster club membership 

H. Or^sritical importance, migrant high school studants entering school late were 
-less likely to be issued text books because either all copies had been issued, or unis- 
sued-textbooks returned to the district warehouse. " _ 

L Migrarit high school student? -w^re'far more likely to be enrolled iri a general 
high school curriculum than iri a cbllege preparatory or vocational preparatory 
cburse. - 

Chattenge S. — The litariy bf difficulties facing migrant high school graduates as 
they eriter cbllege was bverpbweri rig 

A: As first gerieratiori cbllege studerits they had no traditibn bf success in college. 
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__B. There was little or no reinforcement from their high schoois or the general 
community to perssst in college: . 

C All had low standardizea placement and achievement t^t scores. . . 

_ D. Hiay had Jew edacational aspirations because of their lack of awareness of 
many of ^e professions open to them: 

E. They hadiittle or no knowledge of proper study habits. 

F. Almost all were in need of some kind of health care service: 

G. The university environment was new: They had little or no understanding of 
campus sahcMltures, value systems, vocabulary, or an understanding of the prevail? 
ing cultural bases: Likewise, the college was unlikely to understand their cultural 
heritage. 

H. They were geiterally older than the traditional freshman. 

Cfta/iengc 4-— The federal and state system of financial aid for college students 
worJced to ^e detriment of migrant high school students. That system required 
that: 

A; Parents fill out the application forms in English. : 

B. Summer earnings be used as part of the student's financial aid assets; 

G: Financial aidforms be filed during the migration period; * 

D. Parents' W-2 forms be submitted when no parent had ever filed for income 
tax. 

E. Students: work part time but without providing real assistance in finding a job. 

Moreover^ the traditional financial aid system in 1972, provid: j little or no finan- 
cial aid guidance or budget counseling to assure that students underscood the scope 
of their aid package: All migrant students had a need so high *'\zt few universities 
could or would want to fill their complete jpackage. The system allowed parents to 
overestimate their limited assets which then prevented students from receiving 
thipir fair share of -financial aid: . : : _ 

Those were the challenges and these ^re the results: From September 1972 
t^TOUgh May 1982, 1,211 migrants enrolled at St: Edward's (an additional 103 were 
cidmitted this fall, constituting approximately one-fourth of our entering freshman 
class}. Since 1972, over 90 percent finished 1 year of college, over 80 percent 2 years 
of college, and slightly more than 7Q percent have either completed a degree pro- 
gram or are still enrolled in college; Not dJily is their rate of degree completion sig- 
nificantly higher than that of the overall Hispanic population but it is significantlv 
higher than the population of the traditional college students. Because of the work 
of an extremely dedicated faculty and st^ft, 1 am privileged to have conferred more, 
bachelor degrees on migrants than any other college president in this-counti^, : 

A survey of some 500 migrant students, who participated in CAMP in their fresh- 
man year and who graduated from either St; Edward's University or from Pan 
American University shows that their average entry level salary was $14,6jM), :ap- 
proximately 2.5 times the total income of their famiii^ when they: entered college. 
We estimate that about 26 percent of their income -goes to local,, state^ and. federal 
taxes: . A rough compilation: indicates that these. CAAlP-graduat^ alQkeJwlll iiave 
paid $2. million in new_ taxes, In^Qrt,_theaejrraduates.)iaye aJrf^ady returned to the 
public treasury jnore.dollara ihan was_ invested, in their .education by; the. 2 CAMP 
lprogram.s . :Ainoni;^ _their_ number are. teachers^ .social workers^ .s_elf-em ployed en tre- 
pre n e u rs , ^robaJti o n _ o ffi ce ng ^ a cco.u n tan ts, _a n d m an age a n_ i n c r easi n^ n u m ber are 
e ntelri ng. _ gr ad uate _a nd professional schools. In _ this 1 ast _ group are a grad uate of 
Georgetown t^W. School a Ph._ D. J,n .I>ajx)r Econoniics. from the U niyersity of Michi- 
gan, a Ph, D, candidate in Eco nom ics at the tj ni versi ty of Notre Dame, a fi rst j^ear 
student at Baylor Medical School, and students at the University of Texas Dental 



These results indicate that there is an alternative to the revolving dbor. In 1976, 
the St Eklward's Umvermty CAMP was one of nine programs - for ^ under- 
prepared^ students (the others were at Bronx Cerhmunity College, Galiforriia State 
College at Fullertbn, the College of Staten Island, the Institute for Services to Edu- 
cation, Malcolm-King^ Harlem Extension Universityf Marquette University, South- 
eastern Cbnamunity X^oUege and the University brFlorida) chosen Ijy the Fiirid for 
the Imprbverneht of Postsecbhdary Education (FIPSE) as part of their National 
Project II: "Alternatives to the Revolving Dbbr'*. This was a demohstratiOh-research 
project to define the unique characteristiag of successful programs fbr underpre? 
pared students. The results were disseminated to Over 1,200 educators who attended 
three national conferences. These chara^^ 

a. A- strong congruence between the students' needs^ the program goals: and the 
institutional mission: This comes out of the values formally jespoused b^lhe institur 
tions' mission statement and ibl frequently a result of historical connections with one 
or another religious organization. 
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b: Greater emphaHiti oil faculty teaching than on research. 

c A strong, initial locua of identity for program students. . - . .: . • 

d. Placement of the program in the orgariization such that the project director has 
some input into the highest levels of university administration; input is the critical 
variable, hot decisionmaking power; 

e. It appears that there is always some sort of payoff to the institution- for Uosting 
the prdgram; In all cases, this institutional self-interest Oiepefolly enlightened) is an 
essential precondition to enduring institutional inveatinent;in the program.- _ _ 

r. The starting point for all planning tends to be the student, not institutional 
heeds: - _ : .: — 

Ih the contest of these institutiohal characteristics, the CAMP prograrp^ itsfelf is 
designed to meet the challenges denned earlier; Essentially CAMP is s highly pre- 
scriptive freshman year support program: While stadenta are enrolled in the regu- 
lar dh-goihg freshman course, they are likewise required to nseet aii the prograun 
requirements carried out in the various components of the project. 

These program CompOhehts are: . - _ 

I; Recruitment: the program hires its own admission counselor to work with some 
238 referral agencies ihroaghont the country; : 

2; Orientation: all C \MF students must attend a precollege summer enrichment 
program to develop effective study skills and to enhance writing, math,_and reading 
skills: ; ' _ _ "ns^. . . 

3: Advising: all students are interviewed prior to the beginning of their studies at 
St;. Edward's to review the adequacy of their programs and plans; . : _: 

4 Tutoring: the tutoring program is mandatory iit all courses taken; i;e., first se- 
hnester students are required to attend four hours of tutoring per week. _ 

5: Cduhselihg: all students are required to meet bi-weeldy with both professional 
and peer cou nselors; - : — - — 

6. Fihahciiil Aid: fii^t year CAMP students are all awarded full need financial aid 
packages. : : . 

7. Budgetihg: students must submit mohthb budgets in order to receive their al- 



8. Summer Employment: CAMP assists students to find summer fimployment _ : 

9. Cohtracts: students are required to accept respohsibiiity for their own. actions 
by signing cohtracts which cover attendance, puhctuality, participation in tutoring 

and counseling; 

: 10; University eurricutar Support: a whole array J3f competency^ baaed, .credit 
bearing ^courses and labs in reading, ffiath, writing, and listening provide the means 
for CAMP students to quickly improve their basic skills.: :: _: . : : 

In the final analysis, colleges and universities cannot: accept underpr^paredjatu- 
dehts without changing. Our experience with the migrants has ledius ta question all 
our admissions criteria and to develop new ways of assessing a_studenfa_chances_fbr 
succeeding. For instance, we.have learned: that highLschool grades. andj:lass_ rank 
seem to.be the most accurate predictors jof.college.siiccess^ _nQt_ ACT or SAT test 
scores. We Jiav^ jbIso Jearned that. family. incorae J evels^ and edu catjo nal backgrou n d 
are_ poor, predictors. ol^ol Lege, success.^ W e_are_ not a. h ighly selective insti tu tion^ but 
neit h_er_are_ we. an_ope n_ad_ni_issi o n s _ one.. Fran kly , we a re m u ch more cone er ned \yi t h 
exit criteria _and_ . have. defi ned or are d eflni ng _ levels, of _ competency i n written and 
oral xom muni catij)n^_ moral reasoning, analytical and mathematical skills that we 
wil] require of our ^aduates. _ _ _ _ 

When the Children s Televisipn Workshop conceived ''Sesame Street" , they fore- 
saw its primary audience as the so-called culturfidly disadvantaged of^he inner cit^. 

P Pn e was m pre su rprised than they wh en i tjiterally swept into e veiy home i ri 
America and today is seen around ^he world. We have found the same pheribrhenbn 
with the sujjport proCTams developed for^^ur Hispanic migrant studehtsf they work 
for everyb<^y. Theyjhave been r^licated, in part and with sbrrie mbdificatibh, for 
all ^tu<lents. On >he other hand, basic skills laboratories designed for all students 
especially benefit the uriderpr^pared student. . : . 

We kiibw rtiore about teaching as a ressult of admittihg th^ hew studehts, we 
have li^brrie more cbhsciehtibus about teachihg and learn inj^: These studehts have 
forced lis ta reflect bh biir goals ahd how we try to accomplish them; With: auch:s 
diverse student body that iloes hot have a shared common experience,: much less 
shared basic cbmpetehcies (another cifcomstance which seems to ^pply to our tradi- 
tidhal studehts as well), we have obviously met with 5ome frustration and are reexa- 
mining some of our previously unquestioned assumptiotis. A_prima example _is our 
remarkable four year writing^ program which has_merited c^jisider^le. national at- 
tention and which could easily be replicated in any high school or college in the 
country. 
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Firiully, during tlu- piHt yiiiir we hiiVe received significant support frorn.tbe.prj- 
irate sector to offset U-derul budget reductions: The Dayton-Hudson Corporalion. 
TARGET stores, Daltdh Bookstores, the General Mills Foundation,. HillsbUry 
Foundation. the-ARCO Fdundatibh, and the Meadows and the Hogg Foundations 
have all made gifts in support of bur migrant program. There are various^ motiva^ 
tioris for this support. Sditie haVe a general commitment to supporting pcograniSL&ir 
Hispariics but until now have had difUculty identifying _a specific postsecQndary_priJ- 
^ram with a sustained record bf_ success: Others are interested in order to enhance 
their corpHorate job recruitment: Migrants make good employees. Sincelhey. are used 
to working fourteen hour days in the fields, the asaal eight hour work day, even 
with overtime, seems a breeze: -- 

Despite the remarkable licademic achievement of these students, despite their sig- 
nificant contribution as new taxpayers, despite the successful definition of.an.effiec^ 
tive model of an alternative to the revolving door and despite growing private. secjtor 
sjuppbrt, i must inform you that CAMP and HEP ae not part of the recommended 
Department of Education hudget for 1983-84; and even: though the total annual ex- 
penditure for all six CAMP programs is only $1:2 million with another $5 million 
required to fund the 19 HEP programs: 

I can assure you that St, Edward s University expects to continue its comiiiitmeRt 
to provide both access and the opportunity for success to migrant atudejits. Our.ef- 
forls are modest when yx)u consider that of the 600,00.0 migrants enrolled in the 
public schools and only 13 percent will complete the 8th grande and less. than. 
jx»rc('ht of those who enter high school will graduate: We have committed ourselves 
to meet the needs of bur regibn and there is no One more worthy of our energy, than 
these migrants; they have given us the opportunity to realize our highest potential 
by making a real difference in their lives: 

Mr. Simon. Maria Tukeva, 

STATEMENT OF MARIA TUKEVA, MULTICULTURAL CAREER 
INTERN PROGRAM, WASHINGTON, D C. 

Ms. Tukeva. Thank you. 

In responding to the question posed, I would like to speak fri^^ 
the perspective of an educator working in a specjal high school pro- 
gram here in Washington, D.C., which is especially designed^o 
meet the neieds of Hispanic and other limited-English-speaking 

youth. 

We have found in our experience that the previously cited socio- 
economic and linguistic factors are the criticMJ'a^^^ preventing 
more Hispanic: participation in posts^condary education. 

We have also found the majority of our students, about 70 per- 
cent have an overwhelming desire to have a postsecondary educa- 
tion and that this desire, _cj3upl_ed_with the appropriate services arid 
approaches can, in fact, impact on the numbei that do go to col- 



Some of the services and approaches that we have utilized that 
are most effic^ive include workshops and sernihars on college appli- 
cation and financial aid; participation in cohcurrerit inypljy^ment 
p>rbgrams, such as the Hi-Scip; cooperative education activities at 
the high school -level in articulation with collegetlMej. proM^^^ 
advanced placement courses arid perhaps most important, intensive 
counseling and fqllowup. 

A.S a result of the services we have utilized, we have had 56 per- 
cent of our g^raduates go oh to postsecondary education, sa that I 
think the response to the question as to the role of the Federal 
Government wbuW be very clear, the rieed to provide more re- 
sources to programs that have shown effectiveness in increasing 
Hispianic participation. 

Mr. Simon. We thank you vei^ much. 
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[The prepared statement dl - .aria Tukeva follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Maria Tukeva, Multicultural Career Intern Program, 

Washington, D.C. 

In addressing the issue _pr access_tQ_highej_education,_L_wDuld_like 
t^ke thjs opportunity to present to th_e Subcomnniittee_mi pQst-Secon^^^ Educati.on 
the perspectives of an educator in the Hispanic community here in Washington, 



The figures documenting, the^ i^^^^^ of Hispanic participation, in pofitsecondary edu- 
cation are indisputable. W^^ be clearly defined are.the.soci(>econO"^j^ fe^* 

Nyhich cau£« this situaU^^ need_ to identify the JUnds of pro- 

grams and sen^ices which are nec€«sa to address_and remedy the prpblern. 

Tlie Multicultural Car^^ Intern Progrcun (MfclPj is a high school prO: 

gram in Washington, D.C. desijgned especially to meet the academic and career 
needs of Hispanic and other limited English-spealdng youth. Of our iSO students, 15 
percent, or 135 are Hispanic. _ __ _ \ 

The fol lb wi ng data on ou r stud e n t body p rovides sbm e i nsigh t i n to the barriers to 
pofit-secbndary education faced by this population^ 90 percent are recent Jmmi- 
grarits, having been in this^cbuhtry for 2 years or less; 60 percent live in households 
with a single iiead of household; 10 percent have no parents or guardians in this 
cduhti^; brily 1 percent have a parent whb has participated in post-secondary ^u ca- 
tion; and 67 percent must work while attending high ecliool in order to survive; 

Despite these seemingly ihsunhbuhtable obstacles, we have found that a signifi- 
cant impact can be made on increasing post-secondary educatibn through a cornpre- 
herisive range of semce^ provided through biir high school program. ; 

Th^ ihclude: Intensive arid systematic carieer briehtatibri; planned career experi- 
ences pt actual worksites; a secmential arid intensive iristriictibnal prbgrairi in Eng- 
lish as a second language; wdrkshdi^ and semihariB bri cbllege applicatibn, cbllege 
life, and financial aid; participation in cbricurreht erirbllmerit programs such as Hi- 
Scip; cooperative education activities at the high school level in articulation with 
college level programs; advanced pljaceriieht courses; arid iriterisive cburiselirig arid 
followup. _ 

.. .Through the provision of the above services, the'MCIP has in the three years of 
its. .existemie^ -achieved a 56-percent rate of entry into postsecondary eaucation 
a mojig Lta .graduates. 

The. foUowijigjcaae siiudies . demonstrate the effectiveness of the above, approaches: 

Mano S._ came to thSv MCIP_ in 1980 at! the age.of 17, transferring frijm a local 
public hi^h school.. Bprmin. the .Dominican Bepubhc he_ had. been, in .the .United 
states for 2 yearn- His grades at the tune wer_e_a^.erage,_ he jjarticipated Idjio j^tra_- 
curricular activities, and was unsure . of his. career goals. Today, _he_ Ls. attending the 
University of the District of (^lum to full time as a computer specialist, 
and has iust rece i yed a schpj arsh i p fp r spcce r. 

Jose came to the MCIP in 1980 shortly after a this country from El Sal- 

vador. He spoke no EnpHsh, and Nvas living with an aunt. The rest of nis immediate 
family was not here. Due to the jwlitical unrest in El Salvador, he had been put of 
school for oyer a year. Today Jose is a full time student at Georgetown University, 
halving participated in the Upward Bound prograrn. He works part time in the eve- 
ri.fjKs, and will be pursuing a career in pbliticaT science. " _ 

'I [)f above descriptions indicate the great impact that can be made on Hispanic 
arid btfir r limited English speaking youth by the provision of the appropriate cbmbi- 
riatidri of services arid experiences^ during -the critical higK school years. We have 
found that the overwhelriiirig riiajbrity of bur studerits, 70 percent, express the 
desire to attend college. The^ are siriipfy uriaware iri ri^ariy cases of how to proceed, 
in addition to needing extensive supportive services arid fdllbwup. 

_ln conclusion* the challenge of iricreasirig Hispariic participatiori iri pdstsecondary 
educalLQD _caji be niet, but^wiU reqaire the necessary resources to allow successful 
programs such as tht,* TRIO programs, student aid, and the MCIP to continue. 

Jose Ix)ngoria. 



ST.ATEMENt OF ED MARQUEZ, REPRESEJSftlJSfG JOSE LONGORIA, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, LULAC NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE CENTERS 

Mr. Marquez: I have to express my regre&ts ti.at Mr. Longoria 
couldn't be with us today, but he has sent me in his place. 
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My name is Ed MarqUez, and I am basically- a teacher from 
southern California, recently relocated here in Washington to be 
working with the Ekiiicatidrial Service Center. 

The tenor of my 2-minute highlights will not be about need. I 
think that has been discu^ I do 

think we need to underscore the need for counseling prograrns.: 

Financial aid is available, but without the information being dis- 
seminated, a lot of people are not going to be able to avail them- 
selvesjjj^institution^^^ education. 

Gurrerftiy, 6G p^ercent of all Hispanic undergraduates are attend- 
ing 2-year universities arid certairily that has iricreased access for 
Hispanics a great deal. ^ 

UrifortUriately, I have just Uncovered a 12-year study that ended 
in 1982 that indicates that people who attend 2-year institutions, 50 
i^rcerit pf therri are^^ to drop out, as opposed to 4-year institu- 
tionp^ where it wouHI only be 28 percent, 

It is not aji iridictm^ of educatiori you will get at 

a 2-year college, certainly, but the fact that 60 percent of Hispanic 
yriiiPr^r^duates are at^ those iristitutidns coupled with the 

dropout rate is alarming. 

You are gbirig to see a lot fewer of them complete their educa- 
tion: 

^ CuFrentlyj_45 percen^^ proposed as a cut for TRIO pro- 

grams including the elimination of EOG's and Talent Search. I 
really feel thii would be a shame, it wbUld be a regressiori. 

When the LULAG National Education Service Center entered 
the i^rbgrarn under the Dejpartm^^^ we increased the 

number of Hispanics being served ^.under Talent Search by 33 per- 
cent 

Though our numbers have remained constant, that number is 
now 41 j)ercerit. 
Thank you: 

Mr. Simon. We thank jypu. 

(The prepared statement of Jose Longoria and Edward Marquez 
follbws:] 

— — f - - 

Prepared Statement of Jose L. Lx^ngohia, Executive Director and Edward 
Marquez, Research Assistant, LULAC If ational EbucAtiONAL Service Centers 

M r. C h a j rm an , me mbers of the su bcom m i ttee^ we a P P rec i ate t h& oppbrtu n ity to 
at)pear before you today to share our views on the issue of access and opportunity in 
higher education for H' )panic students. --\ : ; . 

It is difilcult to disei angle the^ educational problems from Hispanic political dis- 
enfranchisement, in^nriuch as^ educatiorial policy is political both at local and 
higher levels — neither^ level at which HiL'pftnics have Gontrol of politicaMnstitutibns, 
even in geographic areas in^ which they are the mayority. Also, the conditions of His- 
piahic education are not widely known or employed as jwlicy ihitiativeia to better the 
condition of Hispanics in education. _ : 

Any examination of access of Hispanics into higher education must include a look 
at high-school graduation rates, particularly for Hispanics: In the lS-24 year old 
group, 54 percent of Hispanics had graduated from high school in 1980. This com- 
pares to percent for white, hbh-Hispahics: Since this indicates a smaller pool. of 
pk)tential college ehtrahts^ it is expect^ that college enrollment rates will he lower 
for Hispanics (16 percent) than for white^ (26 percent) based on total .population. 
When coupled with the fact that from 1975 to 1980, the percent . of Hispanic .high 
school graduates droppe^d 4 percent, the problem of anderrepresentation in institu- 
tions of higher education is exasperated ("The Condition of Education," 1982. p. 
118); 
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The popuiar ^>elief £ha£ accesa to jwstsecdndary- education ha^ improved fdr His- 
patiics must be viewied with guarded dptimism. While it can be qudted that fi-dm 
1978 to 1980 there was an increase ih-humbera (12 percent fdr undergraduates, 15 
percent for graduates^ 22 percent for first-prdfessidrial degreeis), cdllege eni-dllmeht 
as a percent df the Hispanic population drdpped frdni 20.4 percehi to 16.1 percent. 
Compared td the degrees earri^ by all students on the U;S. mairilahd, Hispahids 
earned 4.2 percent of associate degrees, 2.2 percent df Bachelors degrees, 1.8 percent 
df Master degrees, 1.3 percent df Doctorate degree, and 1.9 percent of Firet-prdfes- 
sidrial degree. This is hdt a strdrig display ^f the purported success fdr Hispariics) 
(*The Condition- of Education," 1982, pp. 132-134; NOES, OCR, Earned Degrees 
Survey, 1978-1973, special tabulations). _ - 

"Acceias" can also be measured by the type of institution attended. Distribution 
diata show that' Hispanics are cdricehtrated at the less- prestigious and less well 
funded institutions and, in fact, very few institutions. These students are concen- 
trated in 2 percent df the collegiate institutions in 4he country, none of which has a 
historical mission to serve -Hispanira. (Condition 

The rpaldistribution of HispsLriica into low-selectivity colleges clouds the issue of 
access to higher education. Although the selection of a college with an ''open-door*' 
adrnission policy does not indicate jin inferior quality of education, a twelve-year 
study of freshmen entering college with the stated intent of receiving a baccalaure- 
ate/degree has revealed striking data. These freshmen, entering 2-year iristitiitions^ 
dropped out at the rate of 57 percent coinpar^ to 28 percent for those entering 4- 
y ea r i ns ti tu tidns (Cob pe rati ye I nsti tu tiqn al Research Pj"0&r^j_ 1 These figu res 
are particularly significant when it is realized that nearly 60 percent of all Hispanic 
undergraduates enroll in 2-year junior colleges ("The Dilemma of Access," 1979, 
Tablej2Jl). 

This should aorentuate the difficulty in providing a^ood counseling experience 
for Jlispanics. Certainly 2-year institutions are capable of providing qualitatively 
beneficial programs of study that not only accommodate the non traditional student 
that opts for part-time or evening coursework, but allows many of these students to 
subsidize the cost of education through employment. Other factors must be consid- 
ered here. 

Jt jias been noted by researchers that the increased of 2-year institu- 

tions is not without loss of benefits. Stud ents df 2-year cp lieges, besides being less 
I ik eiy to a ttai n *;»accaiau reate d egrees, are jess 1 i kel y to ha ve cam pus res id e n tial ex- 
pe ri e n ces , are 1 es j i k e ly to be e x posed to h igh q u a 1 1 ty fac u 1 ty a nd , m os t sign i fi can t- 
^y- are.recipients df less public educatidnal subsidy (blWas, 1975, pp. 170-181). 

Issues surrounding cultural need were recently addressed by the Institute for the 
Study of Educational Policy . 

_ ''Mi^prities in 'jSv(> Colleges: A Report With Recommendations for Change," 
suggeste the following principies^^ 

h Need based programs of financial aid to mi n p ri ties must be taatehed by an 
equally vigorous prpgram to disseminate financiai aid infdrmatidn.; This shduld be 
acconriplished at the same time as recruitment and admission. Ijse pf both formal 
and in fo rmal jni n o ri ty an d com m u n i ty i n fo rmation chan ne 1 s is recomm e n ded. 

2 . 1 1 is i m pe ra t i v e t h a t pare n ts_ of nn i n d r i ty s t u d e n ts are p ff e r ed ass i s tan ce in the 
Cdmpletidn of appropriate forms, especially if the cpmmunity is bilingual. 

3 . F i n a nc ia 1 aid p fTl ce r s sh p u j d d esign fi n a n ci a 1 aid p ac k ages that w i 1 1 n p t r eq u i r e 
m i n o r i ty s t u d e n ts to i n c u r d e b ts a t h igh e r 1 eve 1 s than m ajp r i ty s t u d e n ts (1979). 

From the data presented, it has 1^ niade pbyjoyg that access to postsecpndary 
education for Hispanics is as important an issue today as it was when TRIO pro- 
grams were created. 

These programs, desimed to increase access, have had a significant impact on the 
number df students re^e^ing assistance. Yet the Administration has proposed slash^ 
ing by 45 percent in fiscal year j9^3, the funds for th^ programs. In addition, the 
Administration is proposing the eliminatjon of two progranis, Talent^arclv and 
Educational Opportunity Centers. These are informational^ delivery systenis whicli 
becbme-mbre crucial with the increased complexity and additional pai5erwork re- 
quired for poor students to receive aid. These two programs in the 1980-81 academic 
year assisted appjroximately 20 f^rceht of all minority freshmen enrolled in colleg'e. 

Several df the earlier-ndted characteristics df the Hispanic pbpulatich dver-aged- 
hess, cbhcentratibh in two-^ear colleges and a small number of institutions,- cdupled 
with the lack df ah historically-Hispanic cdllege hetwdrk, and few prdfessidhals in 
iristitutidris have been addressM by governmental education p>olicies, but hdt by pro- 
gram administration that could sigriificahtly improve the situation for Hispanic stu- 
dents: This is demdristrated by Hispanic participatidn rates. 
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While it can be. ^i^d that, mi noritiei. have benefitted froxn^ TO 
panic need for serVicecf continues to expand. ParticipatL0n_rat«3 remained constant 
(18 pejaeent to 20 percent) from 1971-77^_aa^^ 1978^7_9 
program year th e pau-ti cipatipn rate for HiBpanics in Talent _Searc h rose a harply 
f ro™^ A? percen t to 24 perce n t. Although t he fol lowing, program year sustained, the 
increase, these^dns have eixwied^^ example^ jyn 1978^, the LULAC National Edu- 
cational Service Centers became part of the Talent Search netwo_rk. In that year, 
Hispanic^particijMtibn inc^^ _approximately 13,000i from 27,288 to 4d,173._ Since 
that tim^LNESC has maintained a constant participation rate of over 15,000. In 
i978-79^ LNEISC comprised 3^ percent of the tot*d^ of Hispanics served by 

Talent Search. In 1980^81, the same number (apprqx.) equals 41 percent. 
—The total perant served Aram 1^978-81 has dropped from 24 percent to 21 percent. 
The primary reasons are decreased funding sihd the eHmlnation of a number of com- 
m u hi ty based organizations t hat have lustorically sgrved HispanicaB. It is common 
knowledge that financial aid bpportuniti^ have increased for all students. It cornea 
as rib cbhsolatibr to Hispanics and other disadvantaged populations if there are 
fewer prbgrains for the dissemination of the ihformatibn^ 

For Hispanic studerits in general the policies advocated by the Administration 
would cbhtnbute to: - — — 

A^ reduction in the gains iri acc^ to higher ^education. From 1970 to 1978, His^ 
panic full time undergraduate en rbllihents rose from 2.1 percent to 3.5 percent of all 
students (98,453 to 196.541). The 198,0 <iata reflect a levelirig off in the numbers and 

a decline in the percentage of the fotid stu - - 

- A greater dependency bri Ibw-cbet cbrnmuriity cblleges. Iri 1976, 45 percent of all 
Hispanic full-time studerits were erirdlled iri 2-year"Cbllege8. A two-tier system — brie 
for the poor arid one for the rich — wdiild prevail. The hbmirial gains iri increasing 
"choice' among iristifufidrial typ^ would sufTer a^ 

: A denial of higher education dppdrturiiti^. Pell grants can supply drily up to drie^ 
half of the studerit's cost of attending.. With the prdpoMid elimiriatidri df the SEOG 
and SSIG, no rieW capital for NDSt arid reductidri iri CWSP, Hispanic fariiilica 
whose 1976 mediari income was $10,259 will be hard prised to -firieuice the other 
half toans will become unattractive for the middle iricdme arid difficult to acquire 
for the low-income student. _ 

During, oar past rndostrial era, an individual could adequately function with a 
high school ediication or less: Today, the technological advarices demand a higher 
Level _Qf education. Thus, society has a morai f^ponsibility to afTofd its younger 
members _the opportunity and to provide the necessary resources to ensure maxi- 
muin_productivjty .when Ihe time, comes for. them tofulnil these expectations. Appli- 
cation of .this .belief without regard to race, color, or sex is a true commitment to 
eq u al _ o pport.u n i ty . 

Thank you. 



TALENT SEARCH FINAL PERFORMANCE REPORT, FISCAL YEAR 1979-80 





Funding 


Number o( 


Numbef_ [jf 


Pefoent 


Cost pet 




Icvei 


clients 


Hts^unics 


Htspanics 


client 


Arizona: Youth Devetopmenl, Inc ■ 


. . $95,314 


1,027 


^98 


68 


: 593 


Cdiifocnia. 












Califwnia Slate Unlvef^ity— FulteHon 


135,235 


873 


407 


47 


155 


California State Univefsity— Long Beach v/' 


.. 146.768 


2,306 


1,047 


45 


64 


Caiifomia State Unlvefsity— Los Angeies jj 


.. 105,778 


1,307 


644 


49 


81 


Ubfe inc. of Tulare County *:. 


58,817 


503 


481 


96 


117 


LULAC Educatidnai Service Center: 












Pomona 


109.128 


1.367 


1,098 


80 


79 


Sari Francisco 


84,725 


1,150 


703 


61 


73 


Sacrarnefilb Cboalid..... ....... r, 


68,450 


357 


166 


46 


192 


UhitMl Cwincil Spariisli Speaking Organizations 


104,054 


1,107 


470 


42 


94 


Colorado; 












Cdlofado Migrant Council ....^ 


10J.539 


1.524 


1,097 


72 


72 


LULAC Educational Service Center. CoJorado Spririgs 


118,672 


1,823 


1.214 


67 


65 


.. : :SER—Defiver 


81.007 


.1.039 


- 449 


43 


•78 


District oi Cdomtiia: LdLAC .NatiOflal Idocational Service Centers 


1.252.984 


14.390 


10.082 


70 


81 


Rotida: Jiiami-Dade Comroonity College... 


69,600 


1,137 


365 


32 


61 


lda.hD: Idaho State University 


79,132 


824 


260 


32 


96 


Illiiwis: 












Aspira Inc. of Illinois 


176.748 


1.736 


1,448 


83 


102 



43 
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Funding 


Number of 


Number of 


Pefcenl 


Cost per 






clients 


Hispafljcs... 


Hijpanks 


^dient _ 


LULAC Educationai Service Center: Chicago 


$99,149 


1,283 


1,224 


95 






75,828 


1,387 


996 


72 




Kansas: LULAC Educalionai Service Center. Topelta 


85,207 


1,361 


919 


68 


62 


Massachusetts: 












Hispanic Office Planning and Evaluation 


132,917 


1,172 


339 


29 


113 


University of Lowell 


83,959 


1,017 


261 


26 


83 


Michigan: Wayne St. University -Higher Educational Opportunity 










19 


Center 


131,753 


6,987 




268 


4 


Mississippi: Norttieast Mississippi Junior College 


63,036 


1,000 


237 


24 


63 


New jersey: Aspira Inc. of New Jersey 


115,631 


3,169 


2,756 


87 


36 


New Mexico: 












Eastern New Huko University 


113.892 


719 


248 


34 


158 


Eight f'Xthm Indian Pueblos 


131,901 


1.486 


328 


22 


89 


LULAC Educational Service i>nter, Albuquerque 


87,250 


1,647 


- 1.303 


79 


52 


New York: 












Aspira of New Yorit, Inc 


182.627 


600 


499 


83 


304 


Columbia University 


92,463 


559 


123 


22 


165 


CUNY-Bronx Community College 


103,2157 


687 


292 


43 


150 


CUNY-Medgar Evers College 


103,249 


1,623 


317 


20 


54 


E. Harlem College and Career Counsel Program 


114,977 


ci23 


309 


50 


185 


NSSFNS-New York 


110,272 


962 


348 


36 


115 


Staten island Continuation of Education Inc 


84,823 


1,000 


264 


26 


85 


SUNY-New Paltz * 


107,244 


1,166 


193 


17 


92 


TIP Neighlwrhood House 


146,531 


653 


297 


45 


224 


University Settlerrtent 


103,900 


1,038 


384 


37 


lao 


Ohio: ([^uyr.hbga iCommunity College 


112,446 


2,078 


231 


11 


. 54 


Pennsylvania: 








24 


65 


Aspira Inc. of Pennsylvania 


97,811 


1,500 


357 


lUUC Educational Service Center, Philadelphia 


79,339 


'* 1,003 


593 


59 


79 


Texas* 












Austin Community College 


67.531 


1,032 


443 


43 


65 


Bee Ckiunty College 


60,523 


807 


420 


52 


75 


Laredo Juriibr College 


46,355 


- 747 


595 


• 93 


62 






1,648 


972 




92 


i III Ar FHiirjitJnn^l ^rvirp Hpntpr' 












Corpus Diristi 


100,434 


1,532 


1,288 


83 


55 


- - J^bus^(m . . ... 


86,910 


1,402 


837 


60 


61 


Paul Quinn College . . . 

Ptoject Stay Inc . . . . 


43,632 


1,177 


: 225 


19 


37 


169.767 


2,273 


mi 


81 


75 


S£R__EL?aso , . . : : 


164;372 


4,075 


3;351 


82 


4a 


Student Center Social Involvement 


93.557 


1,919 


1,825 


95 


49 


Washington: 










79 


Cenlral Area Citizens Coramltlee 


85,048 


1,073 


129 


12 


Northwest Rural Opportunities..... 


83,180 


143 


380 


86 


188 
67 


lULAC Educational Service Center. Seattle 


81,360 


1,200 


301 


25 


Puerto, Rico: 












Aspira Inc. de Puerto Rico 


190,664 


1.503 


1.503 


100 


127 


World University 


114,053 


1,500 


1,500 


100 


76 
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Funding 


Number- oi 


Humbef-cf 


-Perccnfage 


Cost per 




level 


clients 


hispjntcs 


of hispanics 


client 


Arizona: Youth Development Inc. '7 


$96,301 


l;025 


557 


> 64 


$94 


California: . . 












Araericaris-Ior Indian Future-Trad 


148,647 


2,026 


441 


22 


73 


California State Dniversity-Long- Beach 


141.63^ 


1722 


. 717:, 


42 


82 


California State dnlversity-tos Angeles 


95,468 


1,132 


494 


44 


84 


Imperial Valley Community College 


58,250 


552 


402 


73 


106 
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TALENT SEARCH FINAL PERroRMANCE REPORT, FISCAL YEAR 1980-81— Continued 



fmoi Hmbtf of Niimter o( Percentage Cost per 
levet dients hispifiics of hiipsnics dieflt 



LDDC- Educational Service Centers: 

Pwnona:..^ W9.750 

- - Sail Fraildsco 78,443 

Sacramwto Cboal» 98.004 

UCU 102.051 

- VSunteers of America of LA 76,001 

Colorado: 

Centro iniiliarib Zapata ^ 112.941 

LUIAT. Eduattbrial Service Center. Cbtoradb Springs 100,068 

.SER:Ooflw 81.213 

CofihectiaJt San Juan Center ^ .78.741 

Otstrict dt Cbiufl^; lUiJC Natibnal Et&jcatibria' Service Centers 1,190,000 

Ponda: ----- 

Hiamaiade Community Allege 69.818 

LULAC Educatibhai Service Center, Miami 67,513 

Idaho: Idalx) State University 85,680 

Illinois: 

Aspira Inc. of Illinois^. 169,064 

LULAC Educaljonal Serykx Center, Chicago 90,712 

Kjfcs^: LUWC Educational Service Center, Topeka 86,955 

Massitthusetts: 

Hi^anic Office ^iUnning and Evaluations..;. 132,687 

UnivefSit^of Lowefi ^ 76,041 

Michigan: Wayne State University-Higher Educationai Opportunity 

Centw ^ 142,898 

Nevada: Uniwsrty Nevada-Us Vegas 77.577 

Nw J«:^: Seton Hall University r. 68,052 

New MexicO' 

E^-i New Mexio) University 114,805 

Eight Northern Indian Pud)jos - 135,339 

LUIAC EA^tional Service Center, AJtwquefque 87,938 

Western New Mexico UnK-ersity 54,162 

NewYorV: __■ r 

Cofymbia_Univer5ity i 90.463 

CUNY-Bronx GMnmunity College 100,880 

CUNY-BropklynCOII^^^ 74,423 

East Harlem Wlege and Career CoJisellng Program 1 1 5,306 

arte Oub of New Yorfc L 73,831 

NSSFNS-Ncw Yori( >rr".. 106,530 

TIP Neighlwrhood House, Inc 138,482 

Univefsity Sett|en«nt,,...,^,.....: 98,838 

Ohio: Cuyatxia Cummunity College^. 112,704 

Pennsytvania: LULAC Educational Service Center, hiiladelphia 53,341 

Texas: 

Asodation Advanoement Mexican-American 79,378 

Bee County College 64 .363 

liredo Juniof college 49,576 

Learn, Inc ^. 158,557 

LULAC Educational Service Center: 

Corpus Christ! 91,638 

Houston 85,109 

PaulQuinn College 62,412 

Project Stay Inc 173,770 

SERGEI Paso 168,741 

Washlngtofi: 

Norttiwet Rural Opportunities.. 88,682 

LUUC Educationai Servia Center, Seattle 83,597 
Puerto Rico: 

Aspira, fnc de Puerto Riw.....:.;.;..:::::.;::;::;:::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::: 184,500 

World University 115,012 



1.635 


1.326 


81 


$54 


1,257 


819 


65 


62 


: 492 


257 


52 


199 


1,233 


62 


5 


83 


1.045 


326 


31 


73 


lj369 


911 


67 


82 


ljl02 


1,280 


75 


58 


1,120 


420 


38 


73 


- 607 


. 307 


51 


130 


15,417 


10,226 


66 


77 

ih 


- 

1,025 


230 


22 


67 


1.039 


889 


85 


.64 


776 


323 


42 


110 


; 

1,625 


: 

1,263 


78 


104 


1.520 


1,413 


t 92 


59 


1,416 


757 


53 


61 


1,500 


434 


29 


88 


1,022 


275 


27 


74 

::: 


6,209 


228 


:4 


23 


l,Uc*} 




20 


76 


8D0 


300 


38 


85 


762 


288 


-- 
38 


151 


774 


152 


20 


175 


1.235 


1.104 


89 


-71 


167 


135 


oi 


Jo4 


1,002 


421 


42 


-90 


891 


384 


43 


113 


1,304 


379 


29 


-57 


709 


363 


51 


146 


906 


331 


37 


:81 


913 


283 


31 


117 


1,106 


419 


38 


125 


1.035 


408 


39 


95 


2,156 


287 


13 


52 


1.215 


546 


44 


68 


847 


442 


52 


94 


710 


332 


47 


91 


-706 


662 


94 


70 


1.067 


482 


45 


149 


1,431 


1,141 


79 


64 


1,606 


958 


59 


52 


1,201 


384 


32 


52 


2,331 


1.892 


81 


75 


4.963, 


3,892 


78 


54 


.501 


382 


76 


177 


1,361 


191 


14 


61 


1,951 


1.950 


100 


95 


1,169 


1.169 


100 


98 



47 
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Mr. Simon.. Diana Sandoval. Your prepared remarics wtil be en- 
tered in the record. 

STATEMENT OF DIANA SANDOVAL, STUDENT, UNIVERSITY OF * 
CALIFORNIA, IRVINE, CALIF. 

Ms. Sandoval. I thank you for this opportjinity. What J would 
like to restate is that I have come to you represehtmg the Uniyerei- 
ty of California at Irvine, and I am the president,^ elected by all the 
undergraduates of California, of the Associated Students of Irvine. 

I have grown xip in southern California and I have seven broth- 
er „^d sisters. I wpul^ hot have been a^^ a university 
without such programs as the educational opportunity program — 
andjlhancial aid^ : _ _ : : 

The educational opportunity program itself includes programs 
such: M student supjwrt, s^ With those pro- 

grams supporting me, I have become, as you would say, "a success- 
ful student.'^ _ 

1 would not *have been able to have even moved toward running 
fo^i>resident bf^t^^^ programs were riot 

there backing me up every inch of the way. 

With the increasp^ for exa^ in^me educat^^^ 
$272 in 1979 to $405 presently, it is becoming much more difficult 
fpr students to attend the univeraitj^ With t^h 

decreases in financial aid and in support programs for students, it 
is going to be much more difficult for the students to continue at 
the university. 

For myself, I know I will not le able to attend a graduate school 
if programs such as Federal financial aid are not available. 

What I want-to leave you with is something that I hope you will 
keep iri mindr We wan the opportunity for equality in education, 
at a quality institution. 

ThaJhk^ou^ 

• [The prepared statement of Diana Sandoval follows:] 

Prepared Statementlof DiANitRAZoBxNDOViL, President, University op 
Calipornia, Irvine, Associated Students 

- Mr. Chairman,- membera of the su Committee, dh behalf of the students ffom the 
University of Califofnia; I thank you for the opportunity to t^tify in today's. pro- 
ceedings: I, Diana Razo Sandoval, am the current Associated Student Body Prest- 
dent at jthe University of ealifomia, Irvine and I welcome this time to relay some 
eoncerns_axidiexperiencesjQf the .ehicano community. .. . _ - 

Growing iip.in.iKe_nirAl Central .VaUey..of£!ali{orniajwaa_l^ and_a 
struggle, I say blessing, _because:liard_ w^ork and_disc)_piine_were .attributea l devel- 
PF>^ at_ a you ng_ agej_and a stniggl e i>ecau8e_ I lost my fat h er at an early age, made 
it diflicu j t for my _ family to survive _ th e challe ngesjaf each day. 

.^ly parents, who were farm_ labDreraj worked in the fields .so th^^^^ 
could be clothed and /ed_ad^ pft^n worked alongBide my father 

and m o t h e r pi cfci ng grap^ or thi n n i ng co tto n . Who c ou 1 d ha v e known at t h at tim e 
that five or those ^ignt children would one day pursue their degrees at various insti-; 
tutiohs of higher education. . _ _ _ _ _" 

Such as many other Ghicanos in the Southwest, we continue to work vigordu8ly4h 
the fields. However, it^is now in the olassroom and not excluSvely in the fields. We 
strive to educate ourselves and better the social, ecbhbihic, and political status of 
biir people. In^hbrt. we cbhtihue to struggle but unlike days past, we strive for not 
mere sunHval but for progress. 

I chose to puraue ihy education at the Irvine campus and thus far my experience 
has been a beneficial arid rewardir^ one: For example, because of student support 
programs such as the Educational Opportunity Program arid Special Services I am 
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theilrst Chicano. to J><» .eieciU>d_ president In the, l7.yearK)jd hbtoi^^ yniyerei- 
ty. Also. facoitA^' support andpro^ramfi juch_as jinancjaLaid su^ 
improve niy edacation, madeit posaible^ toconduct an independent study cqrnpanng 
ehicanos from southern ealifornia_jvith_ Mejdcaiis from Mex^^^^ City. I, honestly be- 
liave:that Federal funds and support pn^ams have made my education at a quality 
institution possible : ^ _' 

Pell grants and work.study.haye.accounled for* the. bulk pf my finajicial^ 
over the previouai years^PojLjexample,^ my first two jobs at the Univerei^ were 
work-study positiona. _ In addition^ raany.stude nts from_ the y ario us Ch icano stude n t 
organizations have, benefited from this aid and simijar support programs. Students 
have been motivated_to recruit .and perfojrmjextensivc ou^ to various organiza- 
tions such Jffi ME-CIlAm MnjeriES J^tjnaa, and_ Chicanoa. for Cre^^ Median e in 
order that they attend colle&e and pursue kigher education JJoaU. Many of th^e stu- 
dents enrolled in_j;oll^e_now are Jinanci^ly dependent, on financial aid and need 
support from orograma^ as: EOP. Hawever* now th<^ sources are being theatened by 
the: prtMent adtninistratiQnla fiscal policies and_ overall economy. We believe it is also 
a change in priorities. wjijch j»lally ignores the need for student support programs 
and ilnancial. need ot the. Cbicano_communit^. ^ 

Accordingito figure released on the.campus in the_1983_ynive_^^^ California 
Fiscal BudgetL The ^ucallon, _Traini ng_ Em pioyme.n atid _Spciaj Services share wi 1 1 
be.j-educed .2 percent. In jsarticular, .Federal funding for the Pell grant and the Na^ 
Uojial Jiirect Student Loan will be reduced l2.5 percent and 9 percent for the Uni- 
versity.of California by. 19S3._ _: : 

At the UniversLty of CalLfoniia^ Irvine, by 19833 the Pell Grant will be reduced 
from A 19aQ high_of 1J6Q.0(M)1o 1^,000,000. Also the Sugplemental Grant, NDSL and 
Coli^e WoTk-Studv will be reduced from U34,292 to 4P<).0()0. 

.But_wiiat dQ!M this .all mean? Briefly, there .is less money for MOnqmically 
vantaged studenia to.attend the tJni veraities. We are_ being forced to atte nd Com m u^ 
nity. Colleges. because j)t ."budget. constraints" _ an PrPgTam cutbackB in higher edu- 
cation. I ^m. not_saying CQm_m unLtX cpUeSes are n<,t good institutions but the Un iyer- 
sity i)f .CalifomLais ajLinatitution designed for rwjearch aijd qu^ Think^ 
in^ back I wonderT-woiild JJiave_had_the oppprtunitM for an education at a Univej"- 
sity.without. financial aid.and sup^rt prpgramsl NCf--aithpugh^^m^ family worked 
hsrd_in thejlelds, our incoine would nj?t have '^^^^A^^^^^^^^ l^^^l^K? 
student. muchJ^ five. Without supp&rt programs to aid me in a crisis I would have 

failed, niy classic. : . 

__ At_the_Univer8ity_ ofjCalifornia^ Iryi:ie, many member^^ Chicano population 

will.not be a.ble to attend college if these cutbacks are enacted. 

_ At the J982_ Chicano graduatio particjpated in ceremonies and 

njost ex pressed goajs of pursuing, post-grad uate studi*^ in yarioiis fields if finan cial 
aid and stude nt su pport programs were ayai jabl e. As a exampi e of the nu mber of 
students 'v ho continue their education in graduate progi-ams--in 4980 there were 
24j24^ His,)anic8 enrolled in graduate programs, in the^ states and for 2.2% of 

all gradivute enrollme^ fpr a future in higher ed is riot 

such an attainable goal anymore, for members of the Chicano cbmriiunity. 

In addition, at the Univej^ity of California, Irvine, the educational fe^ have in- 
creased, i.e. since 1979 the educational fees have increased fi-om $272 per^uafter to 
$405 per quarter which is a 30-percent increase. Albrig with this jiricrease are de- 
creases in financial aid and supfjortprbgrariis. It is becbriiirig increasingly difficult 
for a student ta attend a University if^ there is a lack bf support programs and finan- 
cial aid available. - - 

I hbpe what I have said means as riiuch to you as it does to me, Qur path injeJu- 
catipri have been a struggle, yet we are a people who are saying: "We want the op- 
portunity for quality education at a quality institution." 

Mr. Simon. We thank all bf you very much. My apologies again 
to^ all of the vsStnesses for the situation that has developed. I hope 
you will understand. 

Let me vdd that bur siibcommj ttee_ intends ^t^ on 
thiis. Precisely what we are going to do and where we are going to 
go is uncleaTi but we believe that j^bu have been discussirig bhe of 
the more important questions in hi^er education in this country 
tcHday/ahd we appreciate ybur being here, and your testimony. 

Mr: GoRRADA. Mr. ehairman, I would like to secure perrnissipn— 
yestierday, we had a panel on education where different panelists 
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— -- -- - — - <* - — .... 

Ga5*^- Mr. Raftiej Ma^aUari jp^ pfi behalf of the His- 
panic Higher Education Goalition, which I thought had a lot of 
very interestinjg mater^^ 

With your, perm^ion, i would like . to include in the record of 
these hearing th^ statement of Mr. Magallari, and ah attachment 
to ihat statemejit. \ 

Mr. SjMON. Tliat be enter^ in the record. 

[The prepared statem^^t of Rafael Magallem follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Rafael Magaliian, oK BEHAtr of Hispanic Higher 

EbuCATION COAUTION 



INTRODUCTION 

- The condition of Hispanic part^ici^tidrir in postse<K>hddi^ education is poor and 
" continue to need critical attention, 'the illusibiir^f iihprbved access has- mil^ 
against necessary changes in existihg^^teihs. Hispanic students still find them- 
selves uriderserved by programs developed to corrcsct inequities airid inadequately 
sez^ed by the cuireht idea that inequities 

To the degree that federal programs influence institutional behavior ^d 4x) the 
degree that institutionsQ advocacy infliiehc^ federal policies, these barriers form a 
cycle difficult to break without specific policyxjr program ihtervehtibn. 

THE CONDITibN OF HISPANIC EDUCATION 

It is an assumption of many scholars and researchers familiar with the Hispanic 
community yiat Hispanic ed^^^ 

by .equity resear chers or bilingual educators, for systemic and structural disadvan- 
tages faci ng Mispan ic» learners are so great at all levels p f ed ucatipn and so _i nter- 
twincsd with Hispan ics' ppli t ical powerleassness that the disadyfimtag«3 are rarely 
tuUy MA'dejratc^ to dirontangle the educfitipnal pro^ 
Hispanic ppliticaj disenfranchiseme^ f^ .ediicaUpnai policy . is_ political 

bpth at local and jhigher leyei§---ne ith er level, at . which Hispanics_ have cpntrol of 
ppHtical institutioi^ even in gepgr in_ which they, are the tnsgority. How- 
everj the focus of this preronta.t.ion is upon the jnability:_of .school districts to educate 
Hispanics students, rather scarcity, of Hispanic eject4EMi board mem- 
b€;r8, and upon the d ifficulty of col le^es to recruit and Jfrad uate thoee. rslatively few 
HispanifM students __w^ survive K-1 2. It quickiy .becomes. _evident that the, issue of 
Hispanic pqstsecpnd^ education is_tied_tp the PQPr cpndiU^^ elementary and 
second ary schpolj.ng. .for Hispanics, l7ie_ .difficulties many _ Hispan ics_ students f ace_ in 
both K-12_ and highei^^ suggest the necessity of improving the transition 
between the two systems. 

Hispanics child ren _ attended more_ segregated schppls in _ 1980 than was even the 
case, in 197.0,. v/hen data indicated .higher_percent^_e p/ Hispanic students attended 
schools in which minority, chijdren wer.e- the .magprity .oi' the stud^^ body, A recent 
report by Dr, Gary . Qrfie.ld shows dramatic, national regipnaL trends^ to the 
extent that mpre than_ two th irds p f all Hispanics stud ents were 'enrplled in p ubli c <. 
schpp Is in wh i ch 50 percent pf _ the .en ro j hrten t was jm inori ty, Hispani c students were 
far more likely to be in predominantly minority schools in 1980 than Black students 
in the South. ■ 

Hispanic students are far less likely to finish h%h school or graduate^^^ 
age _gTbup than are majority^ or even most minority students. Attrition rates re- 
leased tend to _uridersjate th e extent of dropout. The 1980 high school cbmpletiqn 
rate for Mexican Arnericans who were 25jjrears or older was 43.2 i:^rcent in com- 
parisbh with 68.7 percent for WHites oyer 25. The Hispanics students who did 
remain in school fell behind their classmates until 24 percent bf the 14-20 year olds 
were enrolled two grades behind their classmates; only 9 percent bf white students 
were 2 years behind their age eohbrts. — — 

The Office bf Civil Right^ 1980 Elemental^ and Secondary Schools survey report- 
ed that Hispanics had the Ibwest graduate participation raU^ for all grbups. There 
were 129,587 Hispanics reported receiving a regular high school dipibrha during the 
1^79-^80 school year^ fbr ^ graduate rate ef 40.8 (as cbmpariEd tb a 745 rate for 
White students)^ Although the number of HispaniC- high iEKihck>l gradu 
mainland, ages 18-fo-24 years old, increased from 1975 (832,000) to 1980 (1,054,000), 
Hispanic secondary school graduates as a: percent of that Hispanic population 
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(1,962,000) declined frons 67.5 percent lo 53.7 percent (Angloe had a percent of 82.5 

and Blacks 69:7 in 1980): i 

Another factor to be coriBidered. as pointed oat by many educators, ia^ that bjjio- 
educadon programs reniain inadeqaate in_tsoet states, . both in the diagnosis i>f 
msguistie competence and to the pro\dsion of bilinguai ciirricula andL personnel. 
Trats and odier instruments have not beesjdeveloped to jneasurethe oognitive abUL' 
ties and English speaking abilities of linguistic: minority _childreii.J9oweyer^_eyeii 
when Hispanic chifdres are diagnosed^as limited-fnglish^orjion-Jhiglisirj^roGci^ 
fewer than half are enrolled in bilingual 4)rograms> EurUiejc^ few classroojns have 
Hispanic teachers; in 1979^oniy 2.3:peToent_of allJaU-timepiiblicjelementarxschpoA 
teachers were HiBpanic;U percent x»f all fiulL-time se<»ridaryjwhooljteacher8J^^ 
H^panic. Until the namber oL Hispanic educators^ is_increa5ed,_ bilingual pit^ 

and school systems wiU be unable to fuUyr^pond^tolulingualLcJuldren/sjieeds. 

: The difficuities of school-Systems. to jneet the needs _ofHjsjpanic_ students are re- 
flected in poetsecondar^ institutionfl,_:where io_quote Dr. JVUchaeLOlLvas, "issuiM of 
limited jso^sa,^ dificrixninatory.employiuent j»ractic^j anil _ high_attri tion- dispropor- 
tionately aflOecL Hispsnic_:studeiits^ Although _t_here is_a_pub_lic .perception that His- 
panic, enrollments Jiave^p^atly inareased_ii!_recent ^ears^ the reali^ is y differ- 
ent, Jbr_HiBpanicstud_en^_lmve neither .attained acce88_into a broadrange j)f_institu- 
tions. Jior dramatical ly increased. thei r .nurobeis throughout _th_e. system, A Fpr _ exam- 
pie4_from_1970_to_J98b Hispanic. fuU.tinie. underKraduate students in only 
frojD_2.l4)ercent of tli.e_totjy^_to_3,7.per^^ data for 1980 showed that 

Hispanics dropped to Z3 pen^n t _of.al LfulL time stu dents, in the tj ,S, 11iereipre_, it is 
clear. that. Hispanic enroUmeDts. h.aye .not shown the.growth. one Wpujd have expect- 
ed_fmnia£firmative._acti on program efforts, or institutional efforts to 

increase minority, student enrol 1 me nts.__ 

__Whij5 _thMe_ numbers, show that, the pene^ into postsecpndary institutions 

hjts. not ^een jieep, .distribution _ data show, that jthe access _ also has_ not been wide: 
spre_a.d_. Hispan ics are. concentrated, at the _ leas preatigious and less well f u nded Jnsti: 
tutions,^ an.l_indeed^ Jn very fc»y instU In 1 980j, only 36 percent of white stu^ 

d^_nts_attended_2-y ear college percent pf Hispanic stu dente these 

institu_tipni?. _This .majdistributipn of . Hispanioa within the system- indicates that a 
large _ cadre. 0 f .Hispani c_ st ud_ents._seekjng_ a fuU timet _t radit ipnal learning^ experience 
are_ _dping_so Jn _ instLtutipns established, for co part time students. Two year 

institu tipns haye increased Hispanic access,, but have inherent problenis in transfer, 
part Ume facultyji residentiai progrcunris,_ and fu -esearch has 

questipned tiie equity of such^_a maldistributipn a^ suggested that Hispanic at- 
tritipn is due, in large measuret to the fmidlng pattenis and^practices that r^ult in 
Hispanic students having access primarily into 2-year colleges. This impression is 
hprne put by degree award data_ for 1978-79 which indicate that wh ile mainland 
H.ispanics receive 4,2 percent of associjite degrees, thay receive only 2.2 percent of 
bachelors* degrees, 1.8 percent of master's degrees and a mere 1.3 percent <>f doctor- 
al degrees. . _ _ _ _ _ _ : _ - ' 

In addition, Hispanics in cbll^e have a-higher attrition rate than whites: 57 per- 
cent of Hispanic males and S4 percent of Hispsmic femiELles fail to graduate, as cOrftr 
pared with 34 percent of both white males arid females. The cOhoentratjor noted of 
HispahioB ill 2-year colleges has created a ni^jor dilemma of matriculation; Hispanic 
students are riot trarisferrihg^ frorii 2-year colleges into 4-year institutions in ade? 
quate riumbers to the- populatiori involved: Whereas Hispanic constitute 5.74>ercen^t 
of 2-year college studerits, they make up Orily 2:9 percent of 4-year i^ollege jtudenta. 

Hispanic students do not even have full access into open. door. institutiQns,_as ihe 
18 Hispanic majority colleges on the mainlacd_enri>lL 9 45eri;ent_ofalL mainland His- 
panic students; _when_ the 34 PuertoJRicaninstLtutiona ar.e_ included^ these 52 ro^^ 
enroILSO percent _of.a.U_U..S. Hispanic, students. Additionally, unlike other minority 
students. who_benefit from historicaliyjbiack or tribal colleges, Hispemic students do 
not_haye acceBS to a_ network pf historically Hispanic coUeges. Tlfierefo^ Hispanic 
students are extraprdinarijy cpricentrated in fewer than 2 percent pf the more than 
3.1QQ iwllegiate inst in institutions that have riot had 

historical missions to serve Hispani c^tudents^ 

To say that the leadership of the^ schools is riori-Hispanie-is to understate the 
case. Twlay^ there are 6 Hispariic 4-yestt* presidents, and 16 Hispariic 2-year presi- 
derits^n the riiaj^nlarid, A survey of ^y ear college trustees rioted that brily^ .6 percerit 
were Hispariie, while a study-bf p08tsec6ridary ^bordiriatirig boards fbUrid 1.1 percerit 
bf the cbniriii£|sibriers to i>e Hispariics. At another level of leadership,- little evidence 
suggests thatsigriificarit leadership will te drawn from faculty rsLnks. as only. 1:4 
percerit of all faculty {arid 1:1 percent Of all teriUred professors) iare Hispanic, includ- 
ing faculty iri Spanish and bilingual education departments. WiUi many Hispanics 
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employed in f^fs:m\_ assi employment staff capaci- 
ties, eyen_feweiLhold_flub8taiU^^^ : 

_ A : ngtable_factOT_thal_d^erveim^ tiist.ecojiomic conBtraints prevejQt meet 

Hisp^ics. from ixmsideringipoBtsecondary education as an: :optiDn.__Ia l38()^ the 
median income^ for. Hispanic families was ^14,700, while the mediair income for 
white /amilies waa $21,000 (50 percent higher). While 10.2 percent of white families 
were below poverty ievels, 25:7 percent of Hispanic famOies were below poverty 
level; therefore, in: a system of edacation where financial resocrces siake access 
more likely, Hispanii^ are at a severe disadvantage: With the average cost of at- 
tending a public university being dVer $2,800 and over $8,000 at a private institu- 
tion, one can appreciate this dilemma. _ _ :__ 

Even if fdhncQ eosriomic barriers did hot preclude Hispanic pailticipatioh in post* 
secondary education^ inforinal biarriers to succesis would still prevent significant His- 
panic enrollments^ As pointed but, the public elementary and iaecbhdary school sys- 
tems into which His^Euiic students are placed do hot provide adequate attention to 
cultural^ and linguistic heeds of Hispanic children. Clearly, this situation kee|M3 the 
pool Hispanic high school ^aduates low and provides inadequate preparatioji to 
those whb db complete their course of study. Furthermore, Hispanic youths are in- 
hibited in their pursuit of higher educatidh by the scarcity of informational struc- 
tures that^ would help them h^btiate existing barriers. Because high school counsel- 
ors are rarely able to provide adequate infonnatipn to Hispanic high school stu^ 
den ts, th«3e st uden ts are left to secure information from whatever Murce may be 
available to the minority _w)mmunity, which has _li ttle access to tinancial resources. 
, ^ ^P^ip parents, t h eniselves denied college pportimities, are less likely than ma- 
iorijy paren ts ta be able to nt^otiate informe tion systems for the ir children. Lastly, 
existing systems of co liege access and _s upport services, that appear to be equitable 
on the surface subtly r^uit^ practice,. For_ example Mme education 

fqui ty reroarche rs flu ggest the Master Pl£in for Hfeh er Edu<^^^ in Califorriia has 
in_ effect a hiera rch ical set _ of barriers, for .HisEwnira seeL^ng to en ter the prestigious 
University o£ Califprnia public system, Existing, programs, thai do provide assess _to 
CO i Leges toT_ H ispanics alL tog often _ faij_to jyo vide .attention and .resouro^ to issues 
of n ^ ten t io n_ ,and a pprpprijite_ ad viseme_n_t_ and_ co u nseling _once__ t he _ s t u de n _ts_ are ad- 
mitted, Confronted. with_the^ isjorced to. concede, that H ispanics have not 
penetrated postsecondary institutions in any significfmt fashion. 



ATTACHMENT TO JHREPARED STATEMENT OF KAFAEL MACALLAN 

Although the number of Hispanic high school graduates in the mainland in- 
creased from 1975 (832,0001 to 1980 (1,054;000), Hispanic secbndary school graduates 
as a percent bf_the^ Hispiahic population declined from 57.5 percent to 53.7 percent. 
(Anglcw had a per^ceht of 82.5 and blacks_B9.7 in 19 _ _ _ : ' 

Drily 43.2 percent of Hispanics 25 years and older had 4 years of high school in 
1980 as compared to 68.7 percent of whites 25 years and older. 

In 1980 7.6 percent of Hispanics 25 years arid older had 4 years of college as cbri- 
trasted to 17.1 percent of whites and 8.3 percerit of blacks. 

Iri^ 1980, 82.5 per cerit of 18-24 year bid whites were high school graduates corii- 
pared to 53.7 percerij; of Hispanic^. 

Hjspariic cbllege^ erirbllmerit as a jpercent of Hispanic high school graduates de^ 
clined from 35.4 percent to 29.9 percent from 197 

Hispariic college enrollment as a p«ercerit of the 18-24 year bid populatibri fell 
from 20.4 percent m 1975 to 16.1 percent in 198^^ 

College enrollment iri 1980 for the 18-24 year old white population was 26 per- 
cerit, while Hispariics comprised brily 16 percent. 

Of the total college erirollmefat in the 50 states and D.C. fbr 1980, only 3.9 percerit 
were Hispariics (471,131). \ 

47.7 percerit of all Hispanic ccilege erirollmerit bri the mainlarid in 1980 were part- 
time students. _ __ _ - . - _ 

Fbr 1978-79» deg^e^ earned by Hispanics iri the 5(P states and D.C. included 4.2 
percerit of A.A., 2.2 percerit of RA.J^ percerit of M.A., 1.3 percerit of Ph. D., and 
1.9 percent of first professional de^ees. . _ 

Althbugh Hispanic B.A. recipierits increased^ (plus 7.3 percerit) from 1976-77 to 
1978-79, M.A. (minus 15.9 percent) recipients declined in number as a percent of the 
whole. ____ _ _ ___ 

For 1980, there were a total of 389,903 undergraduates (full and part time) for 4.2 
percent of the total undergraduate enrollment in the 50 states and D.C. 
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Iii 1980 there w«re 221 Hispanic fuU>time undergraduai^ etiroUed, constitut- 
ing 3.7 i^rcent of 4U1 uhdeivradiuUe^^ihrdUck^ in the 50 states and D.C. (This reflects 
aiv increase of 12^6 peit^ent ^^"iw 

- In 1980^ there were 255;0S4 Hispanids enrolled in 2-year a>U^^ in the states *and 
D.Ct for 5.Tpercefit of all 2-year college enrbllmeaiSw This^ total aooounts for 54 per- 
Mint of all Hispanic ehrbllmeht iiv tiie states on D.C.I Only 36 percent of all white 
students were fmrtdled4n 

- There were 216,047 Hispanic enrolled in 4-year colleger in the states and D:C., 
for 2.9H3en»nt dfjdl 4^earxoUj^ 

In49i80 4;here were 24,246 Hispahics enrolled in grcuiuate. pittgrams in the states 
and D.Cr for 2.2 pen»nt^of all graduate enrolUnent. ^ 

In 198(X there were ^,525 Hiispama enrolled in first professional programs in the 
stat^ aiidf D.G., for 2.4^ percent of all first prqfeesibnal enrollment. 

Of all fiill-tinie enrbllmehts in pubUc cblle^ smd univera^ were 197,507 

Hispanics enrolled, for 4^rceht of the total in the statesaiid D.C. 

Eighty percent of all Hispanic college students in 1980 \vere enrolled in public in- 
stitutions. ----- - 

Although Hispanic 1980 fiiU-time ehrollments in both public Cpluis 10 percent) and 
private (plus 22 poi cent) iiiistitutions in the 50 istates lELnd DC. have increased amce 
1978, there has been a decline of Hispanics students as a percent of the whole His- 
panic population. 

Mr. Simon. The subcbnimittee staiLds a^oi^ 
[Whereupon, at ll:l(Xa.m:, the subcommittee wa&a<youmed;] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the rcjcord follows:] 

High .School Equt^auwct 

CaTHOUC UNrVKHSTTY OF PUERTO RlCO, 

jPbfioft Puerto Rico, September 21, 1982. 

Hon: Paul Simon, : 
C^irman^-Suhcom on Postsecondary ISducation, 
ffouse of Kepr^entatioeiB, Washington, D.C. 

^KAH Mr, Chaii^^ As Pi^ident of the Natipnad ICEP/CAMP 
presenting herein a written statement for the Hearing sponsored by the Subcommit^ 
tee on Poetsecondaiy Educad^^ "IBspauiic Access to Postsecondary Edu- 

cation". I_wish to respectfully request that this statecnent be lacluded as part of the 
record of said hearing. _ 

I ajn also ihciuding thirteen copies to be distribu :ed to the honorable members of 
the Subcominittee. 
Thank ^qu very much for your kind attention to this matter. 

Respectfully yours, - - 

- Carlos A. GuFFAiN, ^ 

Pr^ideht, National HEP/CAMP Association, 

Enclosure. 

Prepared Statement of Carlos A, GuftaiKj PREsmKm, National HEP/CAMP 

Association 

^Ja early 1967, Mr. Celebreeze, former Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 

statedL . . : 

JlMigrant agricuilturaL workers are often described as Amenca> fo 
and their children referred tojas the most educationally depri^^ gTpuP prchild^^n 
in our nation. tT?ey enter, school late, their attend£mce is poor, th^^ 
slow, they dropnout early^ consequently, their illiteracy is hiffh. Studies indicate that 
Enpot migrant chiidren are far below grade level and that their school achievement 

is usually fourth grade." _ _ 

In that year. Title Ill^f the Economic Opportunity Act of 19^, was^nnended to 
provide the necessary resources to remedy this educational disparity, llie Migriaht 
bivisiqh of the Office of Bt^riomic Opportuhi^ created, in 1967, the Higtt School 
Equivalency Program. Th^ Prbgr£m (H^ prepares the farmworker youths^ who 
Kave dropped out of school, to olitaih the high sclibbl^ equivale^^ 
through keen career counseling and effectjve pla^inent servic^, provide these 
youths with a rneaningfiil empldyiaeht and /of further d^ining leading towards the 
attainment of their career goals. However, statistics demonstrate that,:ev£n the or- 
dinary lilgh school graduate of a farmworker femily, for economic, cultural, and 
educatiohil reasons, could not compete fevorabiy m a.coUege situation, with stu- 
ients of other backgroimds: For this reason, the OEG also created the Coll^ As- 
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siistahc^e Migrant Program in 1972: As HEP assists the_ farmworker youths in obtain- 
ing a high school equivalency diploma, the CAMP assists the fatroworker youths ir 
cbmpletlh^ his or her first year of college successfully, and assured that they contin- 
ue ill ah aoaidemic pr^graKi leading towainds a college degree. Together thc»e pro- 
grains constitute a ^bdel for a hatiohair postsecdhdary lassistance program for mi- 
grsmt cmd seasonal farmwork^^^ 

The farmworker youths^ have lived in ah ecdhbmiGr culturaly^ahd educational sub- 
strata of bur ^xrietyi In 1979r a statement by the National Educatiba Assbciatlbh 
before the Subcbmniittee bh Fc^tsecondkry l^ucatibh^f the Hbuse Committee on 
Education and Labor, indicated that the average schooling of a iriigtaht farmworker 
is five years and that less than 10 percent of migrant farmworker youths are gradu- 
ated frorn high school through the^ tradUibnal education system. In 1980, a New 
York based consultaht firm, Clark, Phipps, Glar4E,-and HarriSi contracted by the US 
Dejjartmeht of Labor^ completed a study of the IDSPs and CAMPs. This study stated 
that ^'migI^t and fi«asonal farrnwbrkers may well be the most educatibnally de- 
prived s^inent of the Americahpopulatibh." ___ _ _ _ 

If the migrant and seasonal faTOwbrfcer^youths are to becbma integrated into the 
mainstream of our society, they must be given the ppi^wi/tunityi through career 
training and supportive seryices, to obtain a secondary and postsecondfiry education. 
Latest statistics from the Migrant Student Record Transfer System in Little Rock^' 
Arkansas^ indicate that there are over 85,000 migrant^studehts in grad^ 9-12 and 
£dmc«t 3iW,000 migrant stud^^ between jgrades idnder through 8, X^leraL educa- 
tional .support for farmworker familieB has conc»nt ratieHd_ on preschool and elemen- 
tary grade levels,, llie HEPs egad CAMPs_represent yirtii_ally . the only direct federal 

re8ponse_tp a_ dempnstrabie need at the secondary and ppsteecondeuy leyels. 

. In L tenns of ethnic distribution, statistics, from imputable sburoes, such as the US 
ttepartment j)f Lalwr, m percent of the imgrcm 
of _the .nation are_JiiBpanic^ Less than 29 percent of rural Hispanic youth obtain a 
high schooJ diploma.. Tise HEP student population is_ oyer 65 percent Hispanic and 
the CAMP^ student. po_pulatipn^ is pyer 9d_ percent Hispcuaic the HEPs and 
CAlMffs_are_prQyidingLHispanics' access to the mainstream of secondary and postsec- 
ondaix educational opportuniti^ ^ ; " 

In order to meet:the educational. needs of &e_migrant and seaspnal^f^^ 
youths the HEP's' and CAMFs have been university spoiisored and provide the fol- 
io wing jserWcesi. R^LdencyVj-oomyboard^.^ 

visement;^_CTreer .orientation;, reeruitcaeni/autrea-cbi grientation/jnqtiyatiqn/enri^^ 
m'ent; pecsonaL and vocationai counseling; academic tutoring; job development and 
placement, sendees;. _medicsL^ealthZemergencx/n_Utri to transportation ■ 

and relocation.servicesL8UpporL8eryicei;_and_ stipends/grants/ fl^ aids/ ^ 

_ : Also: fhiltural. and _ social. enrichment;, vocational. Jij^ainjng; college j>reparation 
course; extracurricular Jictivitiea; ^.ctiv^. and passive xecrealipn/field trips; fpllowup; 
survival skillB/cQmpelency based j;uniculumj.andjiniv_e.mty.8ervice^ 

By way of these :services,_HDE^^d.CA^fiPji^ are jwojrking thit^^ 
system towards, lessening,^ changing^ and solving many of the social and economic 
problems {i.e., _poor_living .condilions, .uncertain .seasonaL employment , health 
problems and poverty). which migrant and seasonal fMnwqrkers face ui this society, 
HEPs for the past Iburteea yeOT andLCA^OLs fi)r the pMt ten yeara 
that "underachieyers!* canauQ::eedini)btaining _an academic degree as_well M^ a 
fessional and/or technical career,.thu9_becomingji part of the ever demanding -labor 

market :as a well prepared_jmdskilled^pTQ£<^Lbn^. ' 

: fiecause^of these programs, Juan MeldonadQ_today is a respiratoor therapy techni- 
cian^ Migdaiia'Valentin. is ^_secretary» Grj^oris Iglesias is a Jicensed spcifd worker, 
Ventura de J^6s is a teacher, IsmaeL P6rez is a_ nurses Gerardo V^Ua is an ac- 
countant^>Jorma.Iluiz.is a b«uik telleiu_Luis Gpnaye^ is a_ state ppUcem^^^^ Tomas 
Hem^dez is ^_butcher,^_Haydee_CastiQ is a medical emergency technician^. Janet 
Cales is^n X-ray ±echnician,_Jorge Serrana is a dental technician^ Miguel Crespp is 
finishing^hii Jsst vear of jnedical achppjj and many mpre- IS pusands of disoriented 
and. disadvantagei inigrant and seasonal farmworker yputha across the Nation have 
succeeded in casting awayjhe shacklc»_of poverty thanks to a HEP or CAMP. The 
fruitajjfJhis "Harvest of Hoi«'^ this Nation. This has been 

the_fedejral government's return on its investment. j _ 

_ in 1980, the Clark, Phipi», Clarki^and Harris repbft nbt only recommended that 
HEPs and CAI^8_continue because th^ are "effective in meeting its objectives", 
but also that "HEP should be viewed as the federal government's primary vehicle 
for improving the rates of high school graduation and employment for migrant and 
seasonal farmworkers" and 't^AMP shbuld be viewed as the primary vehicle for in- 
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creasing migrant and sotwonal farmworker youth's access to poeteecondary edaca- 
tion*^. .: : : 

The present. Administration has submitted to eongress a fiscal year 19B3 budget 
whicJvdoes nQtincIude appropriations for the continuation of the- High School Equi- 
valency Programs (HEPs) wd the Coil^e Assistance Migrant Pro-ams (CAMPs). 
To allow the elimination of these programs would deprive the migrant and searonal 
farmworker youths of this Nation the Only direct opportunity they have of entering 
the mainatream Of educational dpportuhiti^ by completing a secondary and/or a 
postsecohdary level education or training. Most affected by this action would be the 
Hispanic |k)pulatioii^because-bf their access to bur Programs^ 

The National HEP/CAMP Assocjatibn wishes tb express i to concern regarding 
^h^. ^^P^ ^^AY'^ .consequences of d^ ng migrant and_ sea- 

sonal fermwbrker youths access to secondary aj^ 

^V'^hs. If the C^ngresF cna annually appropriate $50 million to military bands, it can 
ProyiM ?T "lilAipn a truly needy seOor of our population. This is a small and 
reasonable request. We thank you. 

o 
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